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THE people of the Western Hemisphere 
always have had an intuitive sense of their 
community of interests, but only recently 
have they become acutely conscious of the 
relation of those common interests to their 
Dis- 
turbed and threatening international devel- 


future well-being and independence. 


opments have brought to each of the Ameri- 
can republics an awareness that the Panama 
Canal is not to be regarded as a symbol of 
the separateness of the peoples inhabiting 
the two continents but rather as a bond unit- 
ing them for the preservation of their liber- 
the 
Throughout the Americas we ob- 


ties and achievement of a common 
destiny. 
serve an increasing appreciation of our 
interdependence and the mutual advantages 


That 


effective cooperation has been so long de- 


to be derived from closer cooperation. 


layed is in no small degree the fault of the 
United States. 
ing the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine 


For several decades follow- 


in 1823 we were preoccupied with the devel- 
opment of our internal life. We remained 
for the most part aloof from the countries 
to the south of us, nevertheless the era was 
characterized by attitudes of good-will and 
friendship. Then came a period in our his- 
tory of which we are not in the least proud. 
Other expanding powers were aggressively 

‘Address before the National Education Associ- 
ation, San Francisco, Calif., July 6, 1939. 


reaching out for territory. It was the mood 
of the hour which perhaps excuses us in part 
Kor a time we tog 


While 


pushing the exports of our goods to the other 


for succumbing to it. 
became expansionist. vigorously 
American countries we curtailed the export 
of their goods to us by an ever-rising tariff 
We fought Spain and secured the 
Philippines and possessions in the Carib- 


wall. 
bean. ‘‘ Dollar diplomacy”’ led inevitably to 
several 
We re- 


carded what we were doing as a Big Brother 


outright physical intervention in 


countries of the Caribbean area. 


policy, but to Latin Americans it resembled 
a ‘*Big Bully’’ policy. The friendly feeling 
toward the United States characteristic of 
the earlier deeades of the nineteenth century 
changed throughout the other Americas to 
distrust and antagonism. Speaking of that 
period, the present Under 
State, the Honorable Sumner Welles, in an 


Secretary of 


address before the American Academy of 
Political Science in 1937 said: 


I know of no act of intervention undertaken by 
the United States which has accrued to the benefit 
of the American people. We reaped only hostility, 
suspicion and ill will; and, in similar degree, I am 
unable to find that the people of those countries 
took 


benefit other than the temporary advantage which 


where such intervention place gained any 


the road construction or the sanitation imposed upon 
them brought them; for it has been demonstrated 


by this experience—if such experience were neces- 
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( ( of the 
orderly processes of democratic elf-g rnment 
can not be imposed from without yy an alien people ; 
hey can only arise from the individual genius, the 
needs and the will of peoples themselves 


Fortunately, that is a closed chapter in our 
sed, I with 
the unanimous approval of the pe 
United same speech Mr. 
Welles gave lucid expression to the present 


policy of our government in the following 


and 
ple ot the 


history, cl believe, forever 


States In that 


Statement : 
If there is one thing above all others that the 
Government of the United States to day stands for 
its relationship with the other republics of this 
hemisphere, it is its utter unwillingness to interfere, 


+] 


direetly or indirectly, in the domestic concerns of 


those nations, 

I3y deeds as well as words we have sought 
to rectify the mistakes of previous years; the 
Platt that the United 


States the right of intervention in Cuba has 


Amendment vave 
been abrogated ; our Marines have long since 
been withdrawn from occupied territory ; 
signed pledging this 


have been 


to interfere in the internal or 


treaties 
country not 
external affairs of the other American Re- 
publics, and reciprocal trade agreements are 
the between 


American 


flow of commerce 


releasing 
many states and ourselves. A 
new era of confidence and cooperation is 
supplanting the suspicions and hostilities of 
the past. What President Roosevelt hap- 
pily designated as the good neighbor policy 
in principle is becoming the established pol- 
icy of all the Americas. Each of us in the 
Western Hemisphere is learning the lesson 
of self-restraint in our relations to others. 
Out of this respect and consideration for the 
rights and needs of our neighbors is growing 
the sense of community to which we alluded 
earlier; a feeling of common destiny, which 
lends added dignity and significance to each 
of us as independent states. The reality of 
the new era was clearly manifest at the 
recent eighth 
held at Lima, Peru, which is accurately char- 


Inter-American Conference 


acterized in the following statement by the 


distinguished Peruvian, Fernando Carbajal : 
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The Lima Conference was a gathering of g 
friends. The suspicions and misgivings of « 
times were forced into the background, thus lea 
the field free for a frank, constructive effort ti 
a firm strueture of cooperation on the solid fo 


tion of sincerity and confidence. 


From the free and frank discussion of 
conference emerged the declaration of | 
tinental solidarity or the ‘‘Deelaration 
Lima,’’ as it is called, denoting the unity 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 


far-reaching significance justifies us in 
freshing our memory on its essential point 
In part it reads: 

Considering: 

That the peoples of America have achieved s 
tual unity through the similarity of their repul 
institutions, their unshakable will for peace, t 
profound sentiment of humanity and tolerance, and 
through their absolute adherence to the principles 
of international law, of the equal sovereignty of 
states and of individual liberty without religio 
racial prejudices ; 

. the Governments of the American States 

Declare: 

First. That they reaffirm their continental soli 
darity and their purpose to collaborate in the mai 
tenance of the principles upon which the said 
solidarity is based. 

That faithful to the 
principles and to their absolute sovereignty, 
them and 


Second. above-mentio! 


reaffirm their decision to maintain 


defend them against all foreign intervention or 


activity that may threaten them. 


It was acknowledged by all at Lima thai 
it is not enough for governments in their 
official relations to follow the good neighbor 
policy, indispensable as that is: it is neces- 
sary that the people themselves shall become 


good neighbors. The people of the as 
must know and understand eac. 


Their history, their outlook on Ii., their 
ideals and aspirations, their finest creations 
of mind and spirit—these must be shared in 
hand in the United 
States is unmistakable evidence of the eage! 


common. On every 
desire of our people for better knowledy 
and understanding of our neighbors to thie 
south and in turn to be known and unier- 


] 


stood by them. Any one who recently has 


visited the other American countries WwW! 
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ify as to their readiness to share their 
‘ural and intellectual attainments with 
In the United States active and effective 
societies, clubs and organizations of every 
| exist to promote cultural imterchange 

| sympathetic understanding of the cul- 
‘ure, history and social institutions of other 
have 
The 
rk of many institutions has been handi- 


Colleges and universities 


Dies 


! I 
taken an active part in the movement. 


apped by the lack of an agency in our gov- 
ent to stimulate, coordinate and facili- 

tate their endeavors. To meet this need the 
Division of Cultural Relations has been ere- 
d in the Department of State. In the 
rds of the departmental order of July 27, 
1938, the Division of Cultural Relations was 
established to have ‘‘general charge of offi- 
al international activities of this Depart- 


ent with respect to cultural relations, 
eubracing the exchange of professors, 
teachers, and students; cooperation in the 


ield of music, art, literature, and other 

tellectual and cultural attainments; the 
formulation and distribution of libraries of 
representative works of the United States 
and suitable translations thereof ; the prepa- 
rations for the management of the participa- 
tion by this Government in international 
expositions in this field; supervision of par- 
ticipation by this Government in interna- 
tional radio broadeasts ; encouragement of a 
oser relationship between unofficial or- 
nizations of this and of foreign govern- 
tients engaged in cultural and intellectual 
tivities; and, generally, the dissemination 
broad of the representative intellectual and 
iltural works of the United States and the 
provement and broadening of the scope 
our cultural relations with other coun- 


3 
PS 


The field of activities thus laid out for the 
Division is that of genuine cultural rela- 
lions. It is not a ‘‘propaganda’’ agency, in 
‘he popular sense of the term which carries 
vith it implications of penetration, imposi- 


and unilateralism. If its endeavors are 
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to be directed toward the development of a 
truer and more realistic understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and 
that 
such a goal can most surely be attained by a 


those of other nations, it is believed 
program which is definitely educational in 
character and which emphasizes the essential 
reciprocity in cultural relations. A primary 
function of the Division will be to serve as a 
clearing-house and coordinating agency for 
the activities of private agencies in the field 
of cultural relations. The efforts of the Divi- 
sion will have relation to nations in all parts 
of the world, but during the initial phase 
of its program, particular attention will be 
viven to the other American Republics. 

Among the projects to which the Division 
is giving immediate attention is the Conven- 
tion for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations, signed in Buenos Aires 
in 1936, which calls for the annual exchange 
of two graduate students or teachers and 
one professor among the signatories. In ad- 
dition to the United States, nine countries 
have ratified the instrument; Brazil, Chile, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru and Venezuela. 
[It is hoped that the establishment of these 
vovernment exchanges may serve to stimu- 
late the offering of additional scholarships 
and fellowships by universities and colleges 
in all sections of the United States. 

The Division is serving as a clearing cen- 
ter for activities of various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government of an 
international, cultural or intellectual char- 
acter. It will also offer every possible aid 
in behalf of the United States in the very 
important work of the Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union. 

In a democracy such as ours the initiative 
for cultural exchange quite properly resides 
with private agencies and institutions and, 
as already indicated, the major function of 
the Division of Cultural Relations will be to 
make the good offices of government avail- 














able to private enterprise. In other words, 


international cultural relations with us 1s 
essentially a people’s movement. 
education inevitably 


In this movement 


will play a leading role. It is in order to 
sugvest specific projects which educators 
will be especially interested in undertaking. 
The teaching of languages, quite logically, 
should be the first subject for consideration, 
Our schools can well give Spanish an impor- 
tant place in the program of studies, for we 
must remember that Spanish is one of the 
most vigorous of living tongues, world-wide 
in its diffusion, tremendously vital in its 
capacity to expand and the instrument of 
expression of more than twenty erowing 
nations. Spanish and Spanish American 
thought, literature and production contain 
a wealth of spiritual values which need to 
be tapped by the the United 
States. It may be emphasized at the same 
time that the Portuguese 


language is a matter of the greatest impor- 


citizens of 
the teaching of 
tance and urgency. For reasons which are 
difficult to discover, the Portuguese language 
has never received adequate attention in 
this country. Brazil constitutes geographi- 
cally half of South America and with its 
forty million people is one of the most vital 
nations of the new world. Its language, 
Portuguese, is part and parcel of its cultural 
heritage. It is high time that in the United 
States due recognition is given to the impor- 
tance of the Portuguese language, rich in 
literature, energetic, expressive and re- 
soureeful in mechanism; the instrument of 
thought of a remarkable people. It is hoped 
that more colleges and high schools will find 
it appropriate to establish courses in the 
Portuguese language. 

We in the United States are unacquainted 
with the literature of our southern neigh- 
bors; their history, biography, fiction and 
poetry remain to be opened to us. As an 
immediately practical method of correcting 
the situation their literature might be util- 
ized to a greater extent in the Spanish lan- 
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vuage courses of our high schools and ¢o! 
leges. It is equally true that our literature 
is little known in the other American repub- 
lics and that the wide-spread distribution of 
our better works would meet with a ready 
welcome in countries. If books in 
Mnelish on the United States are searce in 


those 


their libraries, those which have been trans- 
lated into Spanish or Portuguese are even 
more rare. There is in fact no good one- 
volume history of the United States avail- 
able in either language. The director of the 
National Library at Bogota, Colombia, when 
notified of his assignment to the Legation at 
Washington, sought to discover in his library 
a history of the United States in Spanish, 
which would provide his wife with some in- 
formation on this country. The only book 
available dealt with the seventeenth century. 
It is encouraging to note that the American 
Library Association recently has received a 
erant from the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the promotion of library relations with the 
Through an 
Washington, 


other American republics. 
office to be established in 
studies of books and library conditions will 
be directed, which will serve as a basis for 
increasing the exchange of publications and 
developing a larger degree of library co- 
operation. Investigation most assuredly 
will disclose ways in which educators may 
participate effectively in this important mat- 
ter of the exchange of literature. 

Another project in which many of our 
communities might participate would be to 
exchange their teachers of Spanish with 
teachers of English in some of the Spanish- 
speaking countries. Each teacher while 
abroad would instruct in his own language 
and lecture on the cultural life of his home- 
land. 

Educational and informative films, mini- 
mizing as they do the barrier of language 
differences, can be utilized as an agency for 
conveying understanding and appreciation 
of the representative cultures of the Ameri- 


can peoples. Well-established national or- 
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vanizations devoted to the production and 
distribution of educational and informative 
films are now exploring the possibilities of 
exchange relationships with a view to mak- 
ing available to local schools throughout our 
country moving pictures expressive of the 
thought and life of our neighbors, while 
equivalent routing of our films is offered to 
them. 

Edueators certainly will find effective in- 
struments for promoting understanding in 
the fields of art and music. The art of the 
United States is known only too little out- 
side this country, while the artistic produc- 
tions of other American nations reach the 
people of the United States to a very limited 
degree. It should be possible to route ex- 
hibits of significant art achievements of our 
ieighboring countries through our schools, 
colleges and communities. Neither are we 
familiar with the music of the other Ameri- 
cas nor they with ours apart from modern 
dance music. Coneerts by visiting musi- 
cians, the use of records of native folk musie, 
visits by individual artists; such activities 
as these would contribute notably to inter- 
national cultural understanding. 

Perhaps the most effective way to develop 
understanding and appreciation of other 
peoples is to travel amone them, and the 
excellent steamship and air services now 
available, combined with good hotel facilities 
and the warm hospitality that is assured in 
the other Americas, make a southern trip 
worthy of serious consideration for all citi- 
It is hoped that large 
numbers of educators in our country will 


zeus of good-will. 


find an early opportunity to visit their 
neighbors, and conversely that an increasing 
flow of educators and cultural leaders from 
those countries may come to the United 
States. 

It is anticipated that summer schools will 
be established at convenient points in the 
and South American 
Which teachers and students from the United 


Caribbean areas to 


States may go for short courses. 
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The radio undoubtedly will become in- 
creasingly important as an instrument for 
conveying understanding. 

The year 1940 will present a number of 
opportunities to focus the attention of the 
entire American people upon inter-Ameri- 
can relationships. It will mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Pan American Union; 
also the fourth centennial of the explora- 
tions of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado in 
the area which now constitutes the south- 
western the United States. 
These events can be utilized in every Ameri- 


portion of 


can community as the oeeasion for a pro- 


eram designed to better acquaint our 
citizens with the culture of the other Ameri- 
can countries. Educators may take the 


initiative in arranging for their communi- 
ties traveling art exhibits, musical concerts, 
visiting lecturers, pageants, exchange of 
educational films, radio programs 
tion only a few practical possibilities. In 
1940 the eighth Pan Scientific 


Congress will convene in Washington, an 


-to men- 
American 


event which should bring to our country 
distinguished scholars and students from the 
other American countries representing all 
fields of knowledge. It is hoped that follow- 
ing the congress many of these visitors will 
travel in the United States and be available 
for lectures and conferences. 

It is unnecessary to give further examples 
of the part educators may have in the broad 
program of cultural relations. Your inter- 
est and desire to participate will lead vou to 
the discovery of many other valuable forms 
of cooperation. You may find it in order to 
suggest that appropriate committees in each 
of the sections of this Association be  re- 
quested to study the possibilities of coopera- 
tion in inter-American cultural relations. 

What we seek is to establish the conditions 
of a friendly cooperation and peaceful exis- 
tence in the Western Hemisphere. 
do not seek this for the Americas alone; to 


sut we 


do so would be to mistake the nature of 
culture and destroy the thing we would 














ereate. For culture in its essence is cosmic ; 
any attempt to confine it exclusively within 
national boundaries is to cut it off from the 
No more is it 


sustenance by which it lives. 


possible to continentalize culture without 


stultifying it. None of us who was in Lima 


will forget the address of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
delivered on Christmas Eve before the econ- 
ference, in which he stressed the universal 
character of our common objectives. On 
that night before Christmas, Mr. Hull said: 


All of us reach cut, I know, towards pe aceful and 


fruitful relations with all the rest of the world. 
Each of us has lines of sympathy and interest that 
traverse the globe more finely than the lines of lati- 
tude and Jongitude. Our bonds are strong with all 
who seek peaceful friendship and respect those prin- 
democracy, tolerance and equality by which 
The principles of conduct which we have 
adopted and are carrying out in our relationships 
with each other are equally open as a basis of rela- 


tionship with all other countries. It can not be 
fairly said that we are trying to shut ourselves off 
in a hemisphere of our own; any such effort would 
be futile. 


ciples of conduct upon which the countries of this 


But it can be fairly said that the prin- 


hemisphere have chosen to stand firm are so broad 


and essential that all the world may also stand upon 
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them. Speaking for my country, we seek universal 
recognition and support for them. Were they 


adopted over all the world, a great fear would end, 
The young would see their future with more cer 
tainty and significance. The old would see their 
lives with more peaceful satisfaction. 

There are those who think the world is based 0) 
force. Here, within this continent, we can co: 
dently deny this. And the course of history shi 
that noble ideas and spiritual forces in the end 
have the greater triumph. To-night especially \ 
can say this, for on this night nearly two thousand 


years ago there was born a Son of God who declined 
force and kingdoms and proclaimed the great lesson 
Without force his kingdom lives 
a lapse of nineteen centuries. It is 


of universal love. 
to-day after 
the Principality of Peace; the peace which we he 
hope in a humble measure to help to give by Ilis 
grace to the continent of the Americas. 

These Mr. Hull 
urgency and the immeasurable importance 
of the international 
cultural relations. For we are striving to 
keep alive in the world the spirit of toler- 


words of reveal thie 


role of edueation in 


ance, self-restraint and justice, which alone 
can insure the freedom of men’s minds and 
souls; it is a goal to whose attainment each 
of us will unreservedly dedicate himself, for 
the highest and best we know in eivilization 


is at stake. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


II 


By Dr. BELMONT FARLEY 


NATURE AND NURTURE 

A symposium, over which George D. 
Stoddard, director of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, State University of 
Iowa, presided, raised a sharp conflict of 
opinion and evidence which attracted much 
attention at the convention. Participating 
in the symposium were Frank N. Freeman, 
University of Chicago; Harold E. 
University of California, and Lewis M. Ter- 
man, Stanford University, all well known 


Jones, 


for their work in the study of human intel- 


ligenee. Dr. Stoddard’s attack against the 


intelligence quotient as a positive barome- 
ter of an individual’s mental ability was 
challenged by Dr. Terman, dean of Ameri- 
ean authorities on the IQ. Dr. Terman ce- 
fended his long-held belief that people are 
born with varying degrees of intelligence 
and that their mental capacity is not sub- 
stantially responsive to environment. 

Dr. Stoddard, while not denying tlie 
value of the IQ test in determining tem- 
porarily an individual’s mental capacity, 
asserted that the IQ had little value as a 
permanent indicator of intelligence. His 
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»-lusion was derived from research under- 
sen after the placement and adoption of 
vroup of illegitimate children in lowa 
ses. The children were the offspring of 
arents who were in the most part ‘‘dull.”’ 


«é 


ey were placed in ‘‘good’’ homes, which 
were judged for vocational security, cleanli- 
ss, freedom from excessive debt, standing 


ie community and general social com- 


tence. 
‘The only extraordinary thing about the 
study,’’ Dr. Stoddard said, ‘‘ was its shock to 
r expectations. We had been led to be- 
eve that dull parents would have dull 

Laren. 


results, however, were contrary to this theory. 
children were placed in foster homes at an aver- 
age of 2.7 months, all being placed before the 
f six months. After periods varying from one 
ne half to six years, with a mean of two years, 
ldren were measured by the Kuhlmann re 

n of the Binet tests. The mean IQ was 116. 
t so happens that this IQ average of 116 equals 
t of the children of university professors and is 
that of the highest occupational groupings. 
Moreover, as we look into the case histories of the 
thers and fathers we discover a picture of eco 
nie social inadequacy. There is nothing about 
true parents in any way inconsistent with their 
They are what is usually 
signated ‘‘ poor stock.’’ Nevertheless, they have 
luced bright children, the only significant factor 
ng that their children taken their 
nts at a very early age and placed in what we 


mental ratings. 


were from 


ve to be good homes. 


lo Dr. Terman’s exception that if the 
fathers of the children were known they 
would probably be found to have high IQ’s, 
Dr. Stoddard replied that the fathers were 
known. Dr. Terman summarized his well- 
known study of gifted children at Stanford 
‘niversity and characterized the ‘‘Iowa 
‘“‘rather sweeping.”’ 


alms’’ as 


If they can be substantiated we have here the most 
uportant scientific discovery in the last thousand 
the IQ. 


link what such control would mean in a confused 


rs—well-nigh unlimited control over 


rid that needs nothing so much as it needs in- 
ectual insight into the complicated problems of 
nomics, political relations and the sciences! 
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TEACHER WELFARE 

Increased emphasis upon the problems of 
teacher organization and teacher welfare ap- 
peared early at the convention in a special 
Sunday evening meeting at which fourteen 
representatives of various grade levels and 
teacher organizations discussed problems 
ranging from the use of NEA exhibits to 
Willard 
EK. Givens, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, presided. 

The plan of co-inclusive membership was 


plans for co-inclusive membership. 


discussed with enthusiasm at several meet- 
ings. 

‘“We ask that you experiment with it,’’ 
said Harvey E. Gayman, state NEA di- 
rector and executive secretary of the Penn- 
svlvania Edueation Association, ‘‘that you 
vive it a trial so that as each member of the 
profession has opportunity to join the local 
or state association he has at the same time 
an opportunity to drive a stake in the big 
tent of the profession, the National Educa- 
tion Association. ’’ 

Other programs on the welfare and prog- 
ress of teachers and teaching were devoted 
to ‘Cooperation in the Improvement of 
Teacher Edueation’’; ‘‘Cooperatives and 
Credit Unions’’; ‘‘Salaries and Economie 
Status of Teachers’’; ‘‘Tenure’’; and ‘‘Re- 
tirement.’’ The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, under the direction of Frederick M. 
Ilunter, member of the commission, past 
president of the association and chairman of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Eduea- 
tion, held a panel on the subject of ‘*En- 
lightened Public Support for Education as 
a Professional Responsibility.’’ 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 

The Limits of Academic Freedom: The 
Committee on Academie Freedom, Henry 
Lester Smith, chairman, dean of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, reported 
a survey of opinion regarding freedom to 
teach. A majority of the public believe 
that a teacher’s right to discuss controver- 
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sial issues in the classroom should be limited 
only by the dictates of good taste and sound 
scholarship. Almost the same majority, 60 
per cent., believe that there is not at the 
present time a sufficient lack of such free- 
dom of teaching in public education to make 
it advisable for state and national teachers 
organizations to campaign for them. 

Teachers and public venerally place at the 
top of dangerous subjects to talk about in 
school—religion, sex, politics and economics. 
The farther away a political situation is the 
more freedom the teacher has to discuss it, 
the survey disclosed. Only 7 per cent. of 
the respondents to the committee’s question- 
naire feel that international politics is in 
the danger zone for discussion ; 14 per cent. 
feel that teachers take a risk in introducing 
consideration of national political affairs ; 
while 22 per cent. believe that a discussion 
of local politics is likely to get teachers into 
hot water. 

The committee had selected and tabulated 
opinions from lawyers, doctors, realtors, in- 
surance agents and many other occupational 
eroups as well as school board members and 
teachers. 

Tenure: The tenure com- 
mittee of the NEA, Donald DuShane, chair- 
man, superintendent of schools at Columbus, 


Opinions on 


Indiana, reported a survey of opinions held 
by school board members and superinten- 
dents. Half of the school board members 
favor a tenure law for teachers; half are 
opposed to such laws; 89 per cent. of the 
school superintendents approve tenure ; and 
11 per cent. disapprove. Greatest disap- 
proval of tenure comes from officials of small 
The 


largest extent of approval comes from school 


towns, villages and = rural schools. 


statewide tenure 
laws have been passed. Dr. 
ported that in ten of the 1937 state legisla- 


officials in states where 


DuShane re- 


tures new tenure laws of varying impor- 


tance were enacted. Tenure bills were 


before the 1939 sessions of state legislatures 


in six states. 
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Tenure of School Administrators: The 
committee also reported a recently com- 
pleted study which shows that the averave 
city superintendent of schools remains in 
one position six years, the average county 
superintendent less than five years. 

Quoting a favorite jibe on the profession 
of teaching, that ‘‘it is not a profession but 
a procession,’’ Dr. DuShane deplored the in- 
stability for which frequent changes in 
school heads is responsible. ‘‘A change in 
administration of any organization, com- 
mercial or educational, on an average of 
every six years would definitely impede 
progress,’’ he said. ‘*There are hundreds 
of cases of individuals who have been forced 
to leave administrative positions at the end 
of a period too short to permit them to in- 
augurate any improvements or perhaps even 
to learn the possibilities of the system.”’ 


BUSINESS 

The representative assembly revised the 
by-laws to permit states with twenty thou- 
sand members of the NEA to have two mem- 
bers on the NEA Board of Directors instead 
of one, the state being empowered to cesig- 
nate whether its two directors shall be 
elected at large or as representatives of a 
designated section of astate. Pennsylvania 
and New York are at present the only states 
affected by the new provision. 


SECRETARY ’S REPORT 

In his annual report Secretary Willard E. 
Givens called attention to the competition 
for funds in which the school systems are 
now engaged with other publie social ser- 
vices, such as relief for the unemployed. 
social security and old age pensions. Said 
Secretary Givens: 

There is sufficient wealth in this country to edu 
rate our children properly and at the same tim: 
take care of other needed social functions if we 
really believe that both are important. A nation, 
like an individual, can and will pay for those things 
Our profes 


th 


which it believes to be most important. 
sion has the responsibility of making the needs ot 
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ren and youth known to all our adult popula- 
The future welfare of our country depends 
our doing this. 
ENTERTAIN MENT 
The most significant entertainment pro- 
ram of the convention was the ‘‘Span of 
Giold,’’ a historical pageant presented by the 
San Francisco teachers and pupils under the 
eveneral direction of Arthur B. Gleditzsch. 
he episodes of the pageant depicted the fol- 
owing: (1) John Charles Fremont—The 
Trail Blazer; (11) Wells and Fargo—The 
Pony Express; (111) Theodore D. Judah- 
Railroad Builder; (IV) Joseph B. Strauss 
The Span of Gold, by which term was 
svibolized the new Golden Gate Bridge. 
Local teachers exhibited the hospitality of 
the West ina colorful reception to President 
and Mrs. Shaw following the first general 
evening session. 
Many schools of the Golden Gate in and 
out of San Francisco contributed to the 


ortion of convention programs devoted to 


music, both teachers and pupils sacrificing 


vacation time to play their role with success. 

The Friday following the formal conven- 
tion programs was designated by the officials 
f the Golden Gate Exposition as NEA day. 
t was also Hawaiian Day at the Exposition, 
ind the many NEA delegates from Hawaii 
uingled on Treasure Island with thousands 


of lei-wearing exposition visitors. 


ELECTIONS 


Amy H. Hinrichs, principal of the Audu- 
bon School, New Orleans, Louisiana, unop- 
posed candidate, was elected president of 
the National Education Association. 

B. F. 


Alliance, Ohio, was elected treasurer. 


Stanton, superintendent of schools, 
Su- 
perintendent Stanton had been serving as 
treasurer by appointment of the executive 
committee following the death of the late 
R. E. Offenhauer. 
Members of the 


elected by delegates 


executive committee 
were: John W. Thal- 
superintendent of the Waukegan 
Township Secondary Schools, Waukegan, 


nan, 
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Illinois; Albert Shaw, teacher, Los Angeles, 
California; and Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
teacher, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Members of the 
elected by the board of directors were: Fred 
D. Cram, Iowa State College, 
Falls, Helen T. 


executive committee 
Teachers 
Cedar lowa. Re-elected, 
Collins. 

Edgar G. Doudna, secretary of the Board 
of Normal School Regents, Wisconsin, was 
re-elected a member of the board of trustees 
Member of the 
budget committee to sueceed Hlelen T. Col- 
lins is William B. Jack, superintendent of 
Portland, Maine. Past 


Shaw is ex-officio first vice- 


by the board of directors. 


schools at Presi- 
dent Reuben T. 
president. 
Vice-presidents elected were: Henry 
Clark, superintendent of schools at Knox- 
ville, Clark, 
High School, president of Arizona Educa- 


tion Association, Phoenix, Arizona; Ralph 


Tennessee; J. J. Roosevelt 


B. Jenkins, superintendent of schools at 
Englewood, Colorado, and president of the 
Association; M. A. 
Kopka, superintendent of schools at Ham- 
tramek, Michigan; Sara T. Muir, teacher 
at Lincoln High Sehool, Lincoln, Nebraska ; 
Lester A. i 
schools at South River, New Jersey; B. C. 
B. Tighe, principal of the Senior High 
School, Fargo, North Dakota; J. Carl Con- 
ner, principal of the Wilson School, Okla- 
homa City, Merrill, 
teacher at Portland, Oregon, and president 
of the Oregon Education Association; Ar- 


Colorado Edueation 


Rodes, supervising principal of 


Oklahoma; Birdine 


thur W. Ferguson, superintendent of schools 
at York, Pennsylvania; and R. L. Hunt, 
Madison, South Dakota. 


State directors elected were: 


ARIZONA—Harold W. Smith, superintendent of the 
Glendale Grammar School, Glendale, Arizona. 

ARKANSAS—W., F. Hall, state supervisor of elemen 
tary schools in the State Department of Educa 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA—Leonard L. Bowman, vice-principal of 
Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, 
California. 
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ConNECTICUT—Daisy Lord, teacher in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

FLoxipA—James 8S. Rickards, executive secretary of 
the Florida Education Association, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Hawau—FEarl L. 


of the Hawaii Education Association, Honolulu, 


McTaggart, executive secretary 


Hawaii. 

INDIANA—L. V. Phillips, high-school principal at 
Vineennes, Indiana. 

Iowa—Fred D. Cram, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

MAINE 
at Portland, Maine. 


MISSOURI 


William B. Jack, superintendent of schools 


Everett Keith, assistant secretary of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

MONTANA—M. P. 
Montana 
Montana. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Moe, executive secretary of the 
Education Association, ITelena, 
Lyle W. Ewing, head of English 
department at Claremont, New Hampshire. 
NEW MEXxIco 
the New Mexico Education Association, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 
Kate Frank, teacher at the 
High School, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Marie A. 
Oregon. 


J. R. Mullins, executive secretary of 


OKLAHOMA Central 


OREGON Lessing, teacher at Portland, 


TENNESSEE—S. L. Ragsdale, principal of the L. C. 
Humes High School, Memphis, Tennessee. 
WASHINGTON—Cora Oleson, teacher at Spokane, 

Washington. 
West VIGRINIA—W. W. Trent, state superintendent 

of schools at Charleston, West Virginia. 
Wyominc—H. H. 


Wyoming. 


Moyer, principal at Rawlins, 


The Department of Elementary School 
Principals elected Irvin A. Wilson, of La 
The Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education elected George 


Grange, Illinois, president. 
R. Rankin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, presi- 
dent. The Department of Vocational Edu- 
elected Mack Stoker, of the State 
Department of Education, California, pres- 
The Home Eeo- 


nomics elected Freda G. Winning, of New 


cation 


ident. Department of 


York University, president. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
A principal social affair of the convention 
was the annual dinner of the Department 
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of Classroom Teachers held on Thursday 
evening as a prelude to the final session \ 
the convention. Elected president of the 
department was Elphe K. Smith, of Port- 
land, Oregon; secretary, Anna J. Masterson, 
David E. Tem. 


ple, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was re-elected vi 


of Lowell, Massachusetts. 


president. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Twenty-one departments of the Nationa! 
Edueation Association and eighteen allied 
organizations met in about sixty meetings 

The National Association of School Secre- 
taries brought James Roosevelt, executive 
of the Samuel Goldwyn Motion Picture 
Corporation, to the convention. Mr. Roose- 
velt urged the secretaries to fight ‘‘isms’’ 
by emphasizing ‘‘the things which we have 
and which we would have to give up if we 
adopted any other system.’’ He admitted 
that ‘‘there are difficulties in getting a start 
and in finding steady employment for a 
young American,’’ but said ‘‘these difficul- 
ties are not inherent in the custom of the 
country.”’ 

L. R. Alderman, edueation division of the 
Works Progress Administration, told dele- 
gates to the Department of Adult Education 
that there are twice as many illiterates as 
college graduates in the United States and 
that if there were no other reason for adult 
education than preparation for parenthood 
it would be justified. 


The child of unlettered parents starts life with a 


handicap. If the child survives malnutrition and 
disease he can rarely escape an environment of ig 
norance and low standards and is likely to come to 
maturity unskilled and unprepared to take his plac 


in a highly competitive labor market. 


Peter L. Spencer, of Claremont Colleges, 
in an appeal for more study of hearing and 
sound as factors in education, told members 
of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation that about 5 per cent. of public 
school children are deficient in auditory 


ability. 
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The Department of Art Education pre- 
sented an especially strong program, rang- 
iy from the knowledge of materials and the 
ends and means of art to the appreciation 
{ ancient Chinese art. 

The Department of Business Education 
ffered a varied program, which included 
niuch attention to consumer education, gen- 
ral merchandising and cooperation between 
business men and business educators. 

Highlights from the program of the De- 
partment of Home Economies indicated a 
definite shift of emphasis in that subject 


from specialized phases of clothing and 
ooking technics to the broader courses 


which deal with the study of the family as 
a basis of society, personality development, 
social experiences, family relationships, mar- 
riage and child growth and training. 

The Department of Rural Education re- 
ceived a report of a recent study conducted 
by the committe on the economic status of 
the rural teacher of the National Education 
Association. The shows that the 
average salary of teachers in open country 
schools is about $675 a year, as compared 
to an average of $1,800 a year for the teach- 
ers in city schools. One half of the rural 
teachers, including both men and women, 
lave no money saved except the little which 
they may have invested in life insurance 
or in buying a Moreover, 40 per 
cent. of them have debts, most of which ex- 
ceed $200 per teacher for everyday expenses. 
The study showed that over one third of the 
single women teachers have one or more 
dependents and that 50 per cent. of the 
single women contribute at least half of the 
expense of supporting some relative. 

The typical rural teacher, according to 

e report, does not have a home in his dis- 
trict which enables him to become a real 
ember of his community. Ten per cent. 
of the teachers in the open country schools 
travel nineteen miles a day each way to and 
schools. One third of the 
country teachers live three and a half miles 
or more from their schools. 


report 


home. 


1 
t} 


trom open 
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The Department of Secondary Eduea- 
tion met in seventeen meetings devoted to 
the various school subjects. 

The Department of Special Education 
gave special attention to sight saving, re- 
medial reading, speech correction, provi- 
sions for the deaf and hard of hearing and 
for gifted as well as for mentally retarded 
children. 

EXHIBITS 

The main arena of the Civie Auditorium, 
largest meeting hall in San Francisco, was 
used for convention exhibits. Rarely have 
the exhibitors had such an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the display of their materials. 
More than 100 exhibitors occupied booths 
of generous size and attractive decoration. 
The location of the registration desk and 
official convention headquarters in the ex- 
hibit hall gave every delegate an opportun- 
ity to inspect the supplies and equipment 
The lay public as well as mem- 
bers of the profession manifested an inter- 


displayed. 


est in this department of the convention, 
more local citizens than usual asking for 
admission to it. 


CONVENTION CITY 
At its final breakfast meeting the Board 
of Directors expressed first preference for 
Milwaukee as the convention city for 1940; 
second preference for Boston. 
RESOLUTIONS 


offered 


resolu- 


The Committee on Resolutions 
and received approval for twenty 
An additional 
floor commended the Philadelphia Board of 
Edueation for releasing President Reuben 
T. Shaw during the term of his office for 
full-time duty as president of the National 
Education Association. 


tions. resolution from the 


Resolutions reaf- 
firmed loyalty to American ideals of de- 
moeraey; urged members of the NEA to 
inform themselves more thoroughly in mat- 
ters pertaining to the civic and community 
life of community, state and nation; ex- 
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pressed concern at the spread of racial 
hatred and intolerance in the United States, 
and the initiating 


vouth and naturalized aliens into citizen- 


endorsed practice ot 
ship by impressive ceremonies under edu- 
cational sponsorship. 

Resolutions asserted the autonomous and 
independent character of schools in rela- 
tion to other government agencies; recom- 
mended increased federal participation in 
the 
mended tax education for the public, pupils 


and teachers; asked that a federal agency 


support of publie education; recom- 


provide forecasts of occupational trends in 
the United States; endorsed institutes for 
professional relations; called upon local and 
the 


NEA ; urged closer cooperation between the 


county associations to affiliate with 
NEA and the state associations; urged im- 
plementation of the recommendations of the 
Educational Policies Commission, and ap- 
proved the movement growing out of the 
Horace Mann the 


‘*future teachers of America.’’ 


Centennial known as 
Other resolves were that efforts to secure 
that 


school authorities in states and loeal com- 


teacher tenure be increased ; public 


munities utilize advisory committees repre- 


senting labor and industrial management 
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in the planning of trade educational pro- 
crams; that adult education programs be 
extended throughout the country, and that 
special effort be made to improve the edu 
Ap- 
preciation was expressed for the coopera- 
tion of the American Legion, the U. §S 
Office of Education and the National Con 


eress of Parents and Teachers in sponsor- 


cational opportunities of rural youth. 


ing the annual celebration of American 


Education Week. 


Post-CONVENTION CONFERENCE 


The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation began its third annual conference 
on elementary education on July 8 at the 
school of education of the University of 
California. The two-week course is devoted 
to affairs of the modern elementary school 
and includes such problems as the stimula- 
tion of creative expression in pupils and 
teachers, the utilization of community re- 
sources in the teaching program, the evalu- 
ation of teaching, and ways in which tli 
elementary school may function as an ac 
countant to society. Students completing 
the three hours 
credit in the University of California. 


course receive semester 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST 

THE activities of the Carnegie United King- 

dom Trust during the twenty-five years of its 

existence are briefly surveyed in the report for 

It is 


shown that the grants have amounted to £3,142,- 


1938 and summarized in the London Times. 


700. Only seven of the original 24 life trustees 
still 1938. 


eluded the chairman, Lord Elgin, who, as Lord 


were alive at the end of They in- 
Bruce, was an original trustee and who succeeded 
Sir John Ross in the chairmanship in 1923. 
During 1938 the trustees had agreed, on repre- 
sentations made by a Home Office committee, to 
join in providing the initial eapital eost of an 


observation center for children of 14 years or 


under who have been through the juvenile courts 
of the London County Council and Middlesex, 
and whose cases can not be adequately diagnosed 
or treated in even the most efficiently managed 
remand home. The cost would be about £15,000, 
towards which the Goldsmiths’ Company was 
giving £6,000, an anonymous donor £2,000, the 
City Parochial Charities £2,500, the Sir Halley 
Stewart Trust £1,000, the Pilgrim Trust £1,000 
and the Carnegie Trust £2,500. 

In a chapter of the report on musie and drama 
it is pointed out that the 1937-38 season at 
Sadler’s Wells ended with a deficit. Apart from 
this there was still a balance of eapital liability 
on the original building scheme, and the capital 
cost of the extension of Sadler’s Wells, which 
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s to serve as the Lilian Baylis memorial, 
ved much heavier than had been estimated, 
hile voluntary contributions fell so far short 
the sum required that it was necessary for 
e theater to obtain a large loan to complete 
e essential additions. In the cireumstanees the 
istees decided to release the mortgage of £14,- 
200 which they held over the original part of the 
stored theater, thus enabling the governing 
dy to raise any necessary loan on the security 
the whole property. The trustees, in conse 
mence, had no further responsibility for the 
of the Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells, but 
they hoped that the invaluable work which had 


hnanece 


heen achieved would ensure publie support. 

On the subject of land settlement the report 
states that the Land Settlement Association had 
viewed the results of work on its estates and 
had coneluded that the holdings would yield an 
idequate livelihood. 

Grants promised during 1938 amounted to 
176,100. 


ENROLMENT IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

ENROLMENT in Negro colleges and universities 
n 1938 shows an increase of 5 per cent. over 
1937, according to a survey made by Dr. Martin 
1). Jenkins, of Howard University, which ap- 
pears in a recent issue of the Journal of Negro 
FHducation. It ineludes the statisties of enrol- 
nent of ninety-nine undergraduate institutions 
nd seven graduate schools. 

The total undergraduate 
October, 1938, is 35,438 students. 


e 


firure is 


enrolment as _ of 
When this 
corrected to inelude ten institutions 
tor which figures for the present year are not 
available, it appears that approximately 36,400 
indergraduate resident students were enrolled 
n Negro colleges and universities during the 
1938-39. 


crease of 5 per cent. over the previous schoo] 


fall term of This represents an in- 


year. More women than men are in attendance. 
They constitute 57 per cent. of the total number. 

Thirty-two publiely controlled institutions re- 
port an enrolment of 16,138 students and the 
67 privately controlled institutions an enrolment 
of 19,302 students. A total number of 4,458 
graduates from four-year courses is reported 
for the school year 1937-38, an inerease of nine 
per cent. over 1936-37. Sixty per cent. of the 
graduates are women. 
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Seven Negro institutions of higher learning 
are now offering work leading to the master’s 
During the fall term, 1937-38, these 


institutions enrolled 478 students, an 


degree. 
inerease 
These 


institutions conferred 117 master’s degrees dur- 


of 20 per cent. over the preceding year. 
ing the school year 1937-38. Women students 
constitute 54 per cent. of both the enrolment 
and the number of graduates. 

The largest institution has fewer than 1,400 
undergraduate students, and only four other in- 
stitutions report an undergraduate enrolment of 
more than 1,000 students. Attention 
to the fact that enrolments for the entire year 


is ealled 


will be much larger than those reported here, 
since the survey covers only the first semester 
of the 1938-39 school year. 
mately 3,000 Negro students attend northern 


Further, approxi- 


colleges and universities whose enrolment in 
cludes both whites and Negroes. 


COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


To meet the inereasing demand of reeent 


years for those who have specialized in social 
administration, the University of Illinois has 
announced that it will offer professional courses 
in that field beginning in the autumn. The new 
curriculum will deal in principles and methods 
service administration in such 


of sound social 


fields as relief, old-age assistance, 


aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, re 


emergency 


habilitation of the handicapped, unemployment 
compensation and public employment service. 
The extensive offering of existing courses in the 
social science departments affords students in 
tending to enter social administration excellent 
opportunity for aequiring that foundation of 
knowledge in these sciences which is beeoming 
increasingly recognized as a basic preparation 
for socially effeetive service in the welfare field. 
The new curriculum has been established after 
a year’s study of the problems involved. It 
groups undergraduate courses especially perti 
nent to training in social administration and 
provides a program of graduate work including 
both new and existing courses. This eurriculum 
has been designed to meet the requirements of 
the American Association of Sehools of Social 
Work. 
Students 


graduating in the undergraduate 
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pre-professional curriculum will take the usual 
A.B. degree, meeting the standard requirements 
for this degree as well as the special provisions 
of the curriculum. Beyond the A.B. degree two 
other degrees will be obtainable: the degree of 
bachelor of social administration and the degree 
of master of social administration, the former 
being granted after one year’s satisfactory work 
in approved courses beyond the A.B. degree and 
the latter after two years’ satisfactory work in 
approved courses, 

Only the pre-professional curriculum and the 
degree ot bachelor of 
social administration will be offered 
1939-40. The second year of work beyond the 
A.B. degree will begin in 1940-41. To assist in 


two 


courses leading to the 


during 


earrying out the program new members 
who are qualified to teach courses and to super- 
vise field training in social administration are 
being added to the faeulty of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

The 
supervision of an 
consisting of Professor B. F. Timmons, of the 
department of John A. 
Fairlie, head of the department of politieal sei- 
enee, and Professor H. M. Gray, assistant dean 
of the Graduate Sehool. <A 
qualified students may enroll in either the un- 


under the general 


committee, 


eurriculum will be 


administrative 


soeclologyv; Professor 


limited number of 


graduate sections at the open- 
1939-40. 


dergraduate or 


ing of the first semester of 


THE LAKE CHARLES JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE OF THE LOUISIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE new unit of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, the Lake Charles Junior College, will be 
opened at the beginning of the academic year. 
The center, authorized by an act of the 1938 
State Legislature, will extend the facilities of the 
Dr. Joe 


Farrar has been appointed dean of the college. 


Junior Division to southwest Louisiana. 


There will be three buildings, an administration 
The ad- 


ministration building will be ready for oceupa- 


building, an auditorium and a coliseum. 


tion by September 11. 

The advantages of establishing a branch of the 
Junior Division in a region of the state some dis- 
tance from the university, one of which is the 


reduced cost of attendance, has been demon- 


strated in the Northeast Junior College at Mon- 
while 


roe. home 


The possibility of living at 
| : 
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attending school means two years, at least, of 
college training to many for whom the expense 
of dormitory fees is a barrier. One purpose in 
this placing of junior division facilities in out- 
lying sections of the state is of primary signifi- 
cance to the university: it reduces the freshman 
and sophomore enrolment at the main plant, 
thus serving to lessen classroom congestion 
the courses of the first and second years. 

Only freshman courses will be offered during 


the initial session of the new college. With th 
exception of home economics, every cours: 


offered at the university is also given in thi 
junior division. Dean Farrar states that a first- 
year enrolment of 250 is expected. 

acres in thy 


Kighty-seven  well-landscaped 


southwest suburbs of Lake Charles form the 
setting for the college. The administration 


building is a three-story structure housing class- 
rooms, laboratories, offices, a cafeteria and the 
college library. The contract for construction 
of the auditorium ealls for its completion be 


1 


fore January 1. July 11 has been set for let 
ting of the contract for construction of the 
coliseum, which is to house a gymnasium ani 
space for the planned exhibit of Southwest Loui 
siana live stock. 

In addition to Dr. Farrar, others named to thy 
faculty are W. B. Nash, registrar in the Junior 
Division; Clet Girard, English; Simon MeNeely, 
mathematics and physical education for men; 
Miriam Callender, chemistry and physieal edu 
cation for women; Ada Sabatier, history; Jolin 
J. Guilbeau, French; Clara Louise Jones, zoo! 
ogy; C. F. Tuttle, commerce; Kathleen Allums, 
music, and George Johnson, librarian. Other 
officers are Doris Broussard, secretary to the 
dean, and R. W. Alexander, superintendent ot 


buildings and grounds. 


THE REDUCED BUDGET OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

OwING to the reduction of $8,300,000 in the 
budget for the schools of New York City mem- 
bers of the Board of Superintendents have 
voted to accept a ten per cent. reduction in sil- 
aries, Which will provide a saving of nearly 
$15,000. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superinten- 
dent of schools, has consented to a fifteen per 
cent. reduction in his salary of $25,000. 

Administrative employees of the Board ot 
Edueation earning more than $5,000 a year wil! 
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a voluntary reduction in salary of five to 
n per cent. Between thirty and forty officials, 
- salaries ranging up to $13,000 annually, 
ire involved. According to the accepted for- 
ila. those earning between $5,000 and $10,000 
accept a five per cent. reduction, while those 
hove $10,000 will aceept 
( This step will effect a saving to the schoo] 
stem of about $20,000. 
rhese reductions in salary will, however, go 


AC 


a ten per cent. redue 


a small way toward reducing the deficit of 
Originally the Board of 
endents had urged all teachers to agree to re- 


28.300,000. Super- 


etions that would have amounted to a sum 
nated at $4,000,000. When Mayor La 
Guardia advised the teachers not to fall in line, 


indieated that the supervisors and princi- 
. should aceept reductions, the situation was 
ged, 


$490,000 will be saved, even if all supervisors 


Now it is thought that not more than 
ecept the voluntary euts. Prineipals have re- 
ected the proposal pending further study. It 
through the principals that the larger part of 
e $490,000 must be raised. 
It is planned to hold a special meeting at 
‘+h the professional staff of directors and 
superintendents will be invited to dis- 
the salary situation. The assistant super- 
receive $10,000 yearly, while the 
tors’ salaries vary from $6,500 to $13,000. 


idents 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
CANADA, BRAZIL, PERU AND 
URUGUAY 

(ig extension of the fellowships of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation to 
ir additional countries of the Western Hemi- 
here has been announeed. Brazil, Peru and 
> are brought within the Latin American 
owship plan, and Canada has been added as 
eparate unit. These extensions inerease the 
ber of countries in which the fellowships 
The fellowships offered 


Canada will also be available to the Crown 


granted to eight. 


Colony of Newfoundland. 
During the past ten years the foundation has 
inted eighty-seven fellowships in Argentina, 
Chile, Cuba, Mexico and Puerto Rico. These 
Latin American fellowships and those offered to 
Canada are all on approximately the same basis 
the fellowships granted in the United States. 
married and unmarried, of 


1 and women, 
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every race, color and creed are eligible on equal 
terms. All the foundation’s income is devoted 
to fellowships which aim to provide opportuni- 
ties for men and women of the highest ability to 
further their work in all fields of knowledge and 
all branches of the fine arts. Fellows are usu- 
ally between the ages of twenty-five and forty 
years. 

Fellows are appointed solely on the basis of 
the quality of their accomplishments, past and 
prospective, with no thought of distribution by 
fields of work, by colleges or universities, ae- 
cording to geographical considerations within 
the countries included, or with regard to any 
factors extraneous to the question of quality. 
Thus, funds available for Latin American fel- 
lowships will be granted to the most highly 
qualified candidates regardless of the countries 
of their origin among those included in the plan. 

When former United States Senator and Mrs. 
the Latin- 


American Fellowships as a part of the aetivities 


Simon Guggenheim — established 
of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun 
dation, earlier set up in memory of a son and 
now endowed by them with more than $7,000,- 
000, they stated: 


We regard it as necessary that the republies of 
America should draw nearer to each other in as 
certaining for the common benefit what advances 
have been made by each nation in knowledge, in- 
cluding the solution of common problems, and in 
the understanding and appreciation of each other’s 
deepest culture. It is our conviction that this may 
best be accomplished by aiding scholars and artists 
of proven abilities to carry on research and creative 
contact with the artists of 
Such aid should be afforded under the 


work in scholars and 
other lands. 
freest possible conditions to men and women de 
voted to science and liberal studies, great teachers, 
creators of beauty, and generally to those devoted 
to pursuits that dignify, ennoble and delight 
mankind. 

It is with no nationalist or propagandist intent 
that 


Men and women devoted to pushing forward the 


we desire to make available such assistance. 
boundaries of knowledge and to the creation of 
beauty, reared with the impress of the same re 
publican institutions and principles of progress, 
must of necessity approach nearer and nearer to 
gether in scientific and artistic respect for each 


other’s attainments and culture. There is, more 


over, a republic of learning and art which knows no 


boundary lines, and we desire only that scholars and 








irtists from the American republics should meet 

ind learn and teach what to them 1s truth. For 

inderstanding among the citizens of the 

American republics nothing is needed b more 

knowledge . knowledge of the other’s culture that 
is n grin zeal f ! s vn. 

While, dua the past ten vear he founda- 
tion has granted eightyv-seven Latin American 
ello ps iss research and ereative work 
n the United States, an almost equal number 
( eitizer of the United States have been 

anted fellowships for work in Latin Amer- 
ea. This is in accordance Senator and 
Mrs. Guggenheim’s eonvietion in- establishing 


the Latin American fellowships “that we have 


much to learn in those countries that are our 


elder sters in the civilization of America and 
mueh » ive heir seholars and ereative 
vorker 

Under a clause authorizing the appointment 


hips of “permanent residents” of the 


twelve scholars of Canadian 


origin who are members ot the faeulties of 


Americ¢an 


cipients of fellowships and two 


universities have already been the re 
fellows from 


the United States are now professors in Cana 


dian universities. 
The foundation awards an average of sixty 
fellowships annually in the United States and, 
the same ratio of fellowships to the total 
population of the country, contemplates grant- 
vear to 


ing approximately six fellowships a 


Canadians. The stipends of the Canadian fel- 
owships, as those for the United States, will be 


normally $2,500 a year. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SPELMAN 
FUND OF NEW YORK 

THE annual report of the Spelman Fund for 
1938 has been issued. Last year the fund dis- 
tributed $1,698,198 for the study and improve- 
ment of administrative practices. 

According to a summary printed in The New 
York Times this sum included appropriations of 
$475,200 made in 1938 and earlier. The income 
of $390,041 ineluded $300,000 received trom a 
grant made in 1935 by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which made an additional grant of $2,000,- 
000 for work in the field of public administration 
in 1938. The additional grant became available 
last January. 

It is stated in the report that the principal of 
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the fund on December 31, 1938, after deducting 
the appropriations made during the year and 
cluding the pledges of the Rockefeller Found 
tion, was $5,197,583. During 1938 the fund con 
tinued to concentrate its attention in the field 
public administration. It has no partisan po 
ical objectives. It limits its interest to the 
ministrative methods through which public po 
cies, already decided upon by the people or thi 
representatives, may be most effectively and « 
nomically executed. 

The following appropriations were made 


the calendar year 1938: 


American Committee for the International 


Union of Local Authorities $3 
American Municipal Association B20 
American Publie Welfare Association 67,5 
American Section of the International Insti- 

tute of Administrative Sciences 
American Society of Planning Officials 57 


Committee on Coordination and Cooperation 
in Hamilton County, Ohio 18,8 


International City Managers’ Association .. 20,() 


Michigan Municipal League 5, | 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada 66, 
National Association of Assessing Officers 39, 
National Association of Housing Officials 10), 
National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers and Treasurers 3, 
Public Administration Clearing House 72, 
Public Administration Service 52, 
Regional Plan Association, Ine. 5,0 
Traveling Fellowships in Public Administra 
tion 
$475,2 


INSTITUTE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN FOR SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
THE STATE 


AT the annual Institute for Superintendents 
and Prineipals that was held recently at 
University of Wisconsin more than three hu 
dred members from all parts of Wisconsin and 
other midwestern states were in attendance 
These included more than a hundred superinte: 
dents, principals and teachers from the schoo!s, 
and members of the faculty of the Universit) 
of Wisconsin. 

The institute is held annually under the au- 
It offered this 


pices of the School of Education. 
vear to those interested in administering 











es 














9, 1939 


ie sehools a series of twenty-nine round 

ble and panel discussions on present-day edu 
problems. 

The Was organized around 

lucation problems which administrative and 

the field 


Among those discussed were the 


pre yrram 


yervisory officers in suggested as 
urgent. 


no 


iluating Present Programs of Education, Thi 


and Source of Lay Attitudes toward Pub 


lucation, Changing Concepts of Supervision, 
Part in the 
Instruction, Some 
Method of 
An Isolated 
Programs of 
Policies, 


Studying and 


State’s Realizing Purposes of 

e Edueation, Guidance and 
imples of a Modern Concept and 
lating Schools, The Loeal School 
Cooperating Institution, Modern 
Sound 
the 


the Community in Curriculum Construction, 


Personnel 


School, 


Developing 

Hygiene and 
Citizen’s Part in Realizing the Purposes of 

ic Education, Recent Developments in Planning 

S | Buildings, Edueational Legislation in Wis 
nsin in 1939 and The Development of a New 


Se] | Code for Wisconsin. 


THE PUBLIC USEFULNESS OF RADIO 
A SPECIAL two-week conference aimed toward 
improvement of the public usefulness of 
dio and particularly toward the development 
i New England regional council for eduea- 
nal broadeasts opened on July 24 at the sum 
er school of Harvard University. 
\ corps of seventeen experts in education, 
ibe administration and broadeasting is par 
pating in the daily meetings, outlining and 
scussing the present and future use and tech- 
es of radio. The conference, which is de- 
ned particularly to be of value to civie leaders, 
chers and radio workers, is open to any wish- 
to attend. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, edueational director of 
the National Broadeasting Company, is holding 
norning and afternoon forum-lectures daily on 

rious aspeets of broadeasting. These are il- 
The 


im-lectures deal with such phases as the 


trated with transcriptions of programs. 
ellect of radio on children, schools, polities, inter- 
tional relations, news distribution, advertising 

nd entertainment. 
Because of illness, Frank R. MeNinech, chair- 
ot the Federal 


has been compelled to cancel an address 


Communications Commis- 
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announced to be given at the concluding dinner 
on August 4. 
Young, director ot Radio and Television for the 
New York World Fair. 


Consideration of plans for organizing the first 


In his place will be John S 


New England regional couneil to coordinate edu 
take the 


August 3 


eational broadeasts in this area will 
form of two round-table discussions on 


and 4, 
Dr. James A. Moyer, direetor of Massachusetts 


in which the following will participate: 


State University Extension; Professor Howard 
kK. Wilson, Harvard University; Miss Genieve 
M. Allen, Springfield, president of the 
Couneil of Western Massachusetts; Dr. 
Andrews, program director for the non-commer 
cial shortwave station WIXAL, Boston; Russell 
Burkhard, principal of the F. A. Day Junior 
High School, Newton, Mass.:; Mrs. 
Krous, Boston, radio chairman of Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs; Professor 
George H. Chase, dean of Harvard University 
the 
university, and David C. Adkins, director of New 


Radio 


Loring 


Benjamin 


and ehairman of the Radio Committee of 
England Town Hall, Ine. 

round 
Ma 


jor Edwin H. Armstrong, of Columbia Univer 


Those who are conducting the daily 


table diseussions of the conference include: 


sity, radio engineer and inventor of many basic 
principles of radio; S. Howard Evans, secretary 
of the National 
Radio; Sterling Fisher, edueation direetor, Co 


Committee on Edueation by 
lumbia Broadcasting System; Helen Benson, ot 
the British Broadeasting Company; Walter S. 
Lemmon, of Boston, president and founder of the 


World Wide 


has pioneered in shortwave 


Broadeasting Foundation, whieh 
international eduea 
tional broadeasts; Allen Miller, director of the 
University Broadcasting Council, Chicago, and 
Professor Keith Tyler, director of educational 
radio research, the Ohio State University. 

The only free public meeting of the confer 
ence was a lecture at 8 o’clock on Friday night, 
July 28, by Mr. 
Radio as a New 
at the New Lecture Hall. 

One feature of the conference is a special 


on “International 
W orld 


Lemmon, 


Foree for Education,” 


exhibit of materials pertaining to educational 
broadcasts by the major networks and the non 
commercial World Wide Broadcasting Founda 
tion, which is being shown at Hunt Hall. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Frankurn S. Harris, president of Brig- 
ham Young University, has been given leave of 
absence to accept a commission of the Govern- 
ment of Iran to reorganize its Department of 
Agriculture and to plan for the rehabilitation 
of the agriculture of the country. Prior to be- 
coming president of Brigham Young University 
in 1921, Dr. the Utah 


Agricultural earlier 


Harris was direetor of 


Experiment Station and 


professor of agronomy at that institution. Dur- 
ing his absence Dr. Christen Jensen, dean of the 
Graduate School, will serve as acting president 
of the university. 


Dr. Harry D. Gipeonse took up his work as 
president ol Brooklyn College, New York, on 
July 17. 

Dr. W. H. 
president of the Hartwiek 
nary, a Lutheran institution in New York City, 
and Dr. A. E. 


the Graduate 


CARNEY has been elected 


Theological 


BRUCE 
Semi- 


Dietz has been elected dean of 
The 


Carney will take place in December. 


Sehool. installation of Dr. 


Dr. Harvey FE. Jorpan, professor of histol- 
ogy and embryology and assistant dean of the 
department of medicine of the University of 
Virginia, has been appointed dean to succeed 


the late Dr. James Carroll Flippin. 


Harry J. 
cultural Experiment Station of Purdue Univer- 


REED, acting direetor of the Agri- 


sity and a member of the staff for twenty-two 
years, has been appointed dean of the School 
of Agriculture and director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and of the Department of 
Agricultural Extension. He sueceeds Director 
J. H. Skinner, who has been on leave for some 
illness and who has now 


months beeause of 


retired. 

WitutiAmM E. MASTERSON has resigned as dean 
of the Sehool of Law of the University of Mis- 
sourl to become 


professor of law at Temple 


University, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Epuarp BENES, the former president of 
the Czeecho-Slovakian Republic, who sailed for 
Europe on July 12, has accepted a permanent 
appointment as professor on the faeulty of the 
University of Chieago. Dr. Benes will spend at 
least two quarters in residence at the university 
At his request, service under 


every other year. 


the appointment will not begin before the 


autumn of 1940. 

FRANCES LOUISE ZUILL, director of home eco- 
nomies at the University of Iowa, will return 
to the University of Wisconsin as director 0} 
the department of home economies. She sue 
ceeds Abby L. Marlatt, who has retired after 
directing the work for thirty years. 

Dr. FraANK A. WaAvGH, for thirty-seven years 
professor of landseape architecture and hor 
culture at the Massachusetts State College 
Amherst, retired with the title emeritus at the 
end of the academic year. <A dinner was r 
cently tendered to him by his friends and former 
students at which it was announced that a fund 
had been established in his honor to provid 
financial aid for students in the department 
Assistant Professor Raymond H. Otto has bee: 
appointed head of the department. 

THE following members of the faculty of 
Cornell University have retired with the title o1 
professor emeritus: Professors Vladimir Kara 
petoff, Heinrich Ries, 
geology; Albert E. Wells, mechanie arts, and 
Edward A. White, florieulture and ornaments 


electrical engineering; 


horticulture. 


Dr. R. T. CrawrorpD, chairman of the astr 
nomical department of the University of Cal 
fornia at Berkeley, has been made director 
the Students’ Observatory. 

BERNARD S. MILLER, acting state director for 
New Jersey of the National Youth Administra 
tion, has been appointed state administrator. 
He had been acting director sinee May 27, fo! 
lowing the resignation of Daniel S. Kealey. 


AT a recent meeting of the school board ot 
Houston, Texas, H. L. Mills, business manage! 
of the city schools for the past seventeen years, 
was reelected for a five-year period at a salary 
of $10,000 per year. 

GEORGE J. LOEWY, since 1918 direetor of voca 
tional activities in the New York City schoo 
system, has brought suit against the Board 01 
Edueation for his previous position as_ sclhioo! 
principal in the vocational division, beeause «is 
part of its economy budget the board has voted 
to discontinue the post which he now holds. _ I/is 
present salary is $8,500; as principal he would 


























held in the school system. 


( 


Ipneia 





1939 


y 29 


eive $10,000. Mr. Loewy, as the basis for 


action, contended that a teacher whose job 


- abolished is entitled under the education law 


reinstatement in any lower position he had 
If this contention is 
| by the New York State Commissioner, 
«choo! board may be forced to keep in service 
ny teachers and administrative officers whose 
-ts will be abolished under the reduced budget 
next vear. 
Morris E. Leeps, founder and president of 
Leeds and Northrup Company, known for 
work in the development of electrical and 
t-measuring apparatus, has become chairman 
board the Mr. 
esident of the Board of Edueation of Phila- 
phia and president of the Board of Managers 


of company. Leeds is 


the 
LI 


Haverford College. 
fur University of Oxford has conferred the 
oree of M.A. by deeree on two new professors, 
from the United States. One is Dr. J. P. 
hamberlain, professor of public law at Co- 
imbia University, who sueceeds Dr. Tenney 
ank, of the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 
nk died suddenly during his oecupation of 
Kastman The is Dr. T. J. 
\Vertenbaker, Edwards professor of American 


chair. other 


ory at Princeton University, who succeeds 
fessor Robert McElroy as Harold Vyvyan 


ifarmsworth professor of American history. 


Ix addition to the doctorate of laws conferred 
Dr. F. P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
poration, at the annual graduation ceremony 
June 30 of the University of St. Andrews, 
eady recorded in ScHOoL AND Society, the 
rree Was conferred on Harold W. V. Tem- 


perley, university professor of modern history 


d master of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, 
o died on July 11; on the Very Rev. W. M. 
Macgregor, formerly principal of Trinity Col- 
and on Lord Eustace Percy, 
cetor of King’s College, University of Durham. 


ve ; 
ege, Glasgow, 


Av the graduation ceremony of the University 
( Aberdeen held on July 6, the honorary degree 

doctor of laws was conferred on Professor 
\. Low, from 1925 until 1938 professor of anat- 

vy, and on Professor C. L. Burt, professor of 
psychology in the University of London. 


Dr. Urn W. Lamkin, president of Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, re- 
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ceived the degree of doctor of laws at the sixty- 
annual commencement of Park 
Missouri. Edwin Raymond Barrett, head of 
the department of English at the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, received the degree 


first College, 


of doetor of letters. 


NorMAN B. Nasu, who recently has retired 
as Robert Treat Paine professor of Christian 
social ethies at the Episcopal Theologieal Sehool, 
Cambridge, Mass., to become rector of St. Paul's 
Sehool, Coneord, N. 
degree of Litt.D. from Trinity College, Hart- 


H., received the honorary 


ford, Conn., on June 19. 


Dr. NicHoLaAS Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales in Sofia, Bulgaria, in recogni 
tion of “his services on behalf of international 
peace and the scientific study of international 
relations.” 

Dr. J. D. M. Forp, Smith professor of the 
French and Spanish languages at Harvard Uni 
versity, has received from Dr. Dario Rubio, the 
perpetual secretary of La Academia Mexicana 
at Mexico City, the “Diploma de Honor,” 
stowed in recognition of his “important labors 
behalf 
The award was based chiefly on the publication 
by the Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies, of which Dr. Ford is direetor, of bibli- 
the 


be- 


on of Hispanie culture in Ameriea.” 


ographies of nineteen Hispano-Ameriean 
countries. 

GroRGE McLean HARPER, emeritus Woodrow 
Wilson professor of literature at Prineeton Uni- 
versity, has been honored by the publication of 
a volume containing a group of essays entitled 
“Wordsworth and Coleridge: Studies in Honor 
of George MeLean Harper,” written by scholars 
ot 
EK. L. Griggs, of the University of Michigan, is 


France, England and America. Professor 


the editor of the volume. 


Horace MAnn, Charles W. Eliot, Booker T. 
Washington, Frances E. Willard and Mark Hop- 
kins are the leaders in education commemorated 
in a special series of postage stamps honoring 
American men of letters, arts and sciences, to be 
issued by the Postoffice Department. 

Dr. WILLIAM Orr, formerly deputy commis 
sioner of education for Massachusetts, died on 


July 21 at the age of seventy-eight years. 





EPHRAIM GARDNER KIMBALL, retired su- 


s<¢hools of the 





principal ol the public 
{’ Columbia, died on July 17 at the 
age ol ele ty veal 
Dr. WARREN Puimpron Lomeparp, for thirty- 


one vena prote or ot pl ology a thre School 
of Medicine of the University of Michigan, died 
on July 13 at the age of eighty-four vears. 

Dr. FREDERICK P. Gay, since 1923 professor 


ot bacteriology at the College of Physicians and 


Sureeo of Columbia University, died on July 


14 He was sixty-five years old. 

James Weser LINN, professor of English at 
the | niversity of Chieago, died on July 16 at 
the age of sixty-three years. He had been a 


the faculty for forty vears. 

Brooks HENDERSON, since 1928 pro 
English at , Han 
over, N. H., age of fifty 


two yea 


Dartmouth College 
1 


died on July 11, at the 


> 


Dr. Epwin R. 


1931] 


at Columbia Univer- 


A. SELIGMAN, since pro- 
fessor emeritus in residence 
itv, died on 18, in his 


From 1904 to 1931 he had been MeVicker pro- 


fessor ot political economy and a member of the 


July seventy-ninth vear. 


department of economies since ISS). 
Proressor Davip Rei Keys, historian and 
philologist, who retired from the University ot 


Poronto in 1923 after forty years of service, died 


on July 11 He was eighty-three years old. 


West, chiet executive of the 


Boy Scouts of Ameriea, editor ot Boys’ Life, has 


Dr. JAMES E 


sailed for Europe on his way to Edinburgh as a 


delegate to the tenth International Biennial 


scout Conterenee, which will he attended by 


delegates from forty-four countries. 


Epwarp W. Forses, director of the Fogg Art 
Museum of Harvard University, and Paul J. 
Sachs, professor ot fine arts and associate di- 
rector of the museum, were delegates from the 
United States at the fifteenth International Con- 
gress of the History of Art, which was held in 


London trom July 24 to 29. 


Two additions have been made to the speak- 
ers at the “The Contribution of 
Higher Edueation and Adult of the 
Congress on Edueation for Democracy to be 


held 


session on 


Edueation’ 


at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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16 and 17. 
director ot 


on August 15, These are Dr. K; 
W. Bigelow, the 
Teacher Edueation of the American Couneil 0) 
Morse A. 


American 


Commission 
Edueation, and Dr. Cartwright, 
reetor ot the Assoeiation for Adu 
Edueation. 


APPLICATIONS must be on file with the Unit 
States Civil Service Commission at Washineto: 
D. C., not later than August 14 for the positions 
of educational and technieal consultant in eu 
riculum problems in the Office of Edueation 
a salary of $5,600 a year; of federal agent 
home economies edueation, also in the Offic 
Edueation, at a salary of $4,600 a year, and o 
the Fede a 
Prison Industries, Department of Justice, at 


assistant industrial eounsellor in 





salary of $2,600 a vear. 


will celebrate the eomp| ' 


I | 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
tion of its fiftieth year with a dinner on Nove: 
ber 14 and an anniversary convoeation on 
William Tem 


Brewster is chairman of the faculty committe 


following day. Professor 


in charge of the convoeation. 

ForMAL transfer to the University of Texas 
of the residue of the estate of Will C. Hogg, 
about $2,500,000, was mad 
on July 15 at a meeting of the Board of Regent 


Houston, valued at 


The gift will be used as a foundation to bring 
distinguished leeturers to the university. T 
donor was a son of the late Governor James S$ 


Hogg, who made a fortune in the oil business 





J. STEELE Gow, director of the Maurice and 
Falk 
announced appropriations amounting to $116, 
000 
nomie research studies at the Nationa] Bur 

Research in New York and the 


Brookings Institution in Washington. Two ot! 


Laura Foundation of Pittsburgh, has 


for expansion of the program of «& 


of Eeonomie 


the grants go to the Brookings Institution, o1 

of $21,000 for a study entitled “Dynamie pri 
ing in practice,” and the other of $35,000 for a 
study entitled “Bases of national prosperity.” 
The third grant is of $60,000 to the Nationa 
Bureau of Economie Researeh for an investig 

tion to be published under the title “Productio! 
the non-manufacturing 


and productivity in 


industries.” 

AT a meeting on July 6 of the Board of High 
Education of New York City a change was mac 
in the by-laws affecting between eight hundred i 


Skis 











is 
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nine hundred non-instruetional members of 
staffs of the four city colleges, giving them 
ire under civil service. The change provided 
\| future appointments to such staffs be 


ait 


de by examinations on the basis of merit. 


he resolution amending the by-laws requests 
Civil Service Commission to pass on exami- 
ns and to provide for any changes in grades 
positions of non-instruetional members. 
Each of the four city college presidents, those 
Queens, Brooklyn, City and Hunter Colleges, 
appoint committees of three for each college 

) will appraise the work of those on the non- 
staffs, 


erks, secretaries and cleaners. 


include custodians, 
After Septem- 


ructional which 


ber 1 all new appointments will be made from 


ervice lists. 


ly is reported in Museum News that the Na- 


tional Park Service of the Department of the 


Interior, Washington, D. C., has in preparation 
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an exhibit of about 150 photographic enlarge- 


Sixty of these will illustrate scenic 


Flora and fauna, historie 


ments. 
beauty and geology. 
sites and camping and other recreational activi- 
ties will each be represented by about 30 photo- 
graphs. The collection, or any integrated part 
of it, will be available without charge for one- or 
libraries, museums and 


two-week display in 


educational institutions. The photographs will 
be matted but unframed so that hanging is not 
complieated. The full collection will be shipped 
in a single container of trunk size. Process- 
printed catalogue sheets explanatory of the sub- 
jeets will be supplied in reasonable quantity tor 
gratis distribution. Two complete collections 
identical except for size are being produced. 
Prints of 14” x 20” size (20” x 25” mat) and of 
11” x14” size 


Inquiries are invited from libraries, museums 


(15’ x20” mat) are available. 


and edueational institutions interested in the 


loan of these collections, in whole or in part. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


GARDENS AND THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 
Ir the growth of a radish and the sight of 
in untolding tulip are unknown to city children, 
why in the world are we, in the high schools, 


embarking on the task of teaching the intricacies 


biology which is more appropriate for the 
ege level for city children? 

The city child is the citizen of to-morrow. His 

fe and edueation are, to a major extent, made 

All city chil- 


dren are conscious of the beauties of growing 


ip otf artificial eonventionalities. 


ngs; all of them have a love for the beauty 


the various-hued living structures which, to 
many of them, are just flowers, be they daisy, 


indelion or rose. The city child’s reaction to a 


+ 


visit to a flower show is proof of the love 


he | And it is this love 


ias for growing things. 
iving things which will give him something 

tell, experiences for understanding and emo- 
tions for revealment. 

The school gardens in New York City are 
tlempting to give the child the experience of 

ng with and watching living things grow. In 
1905 the first sehool garden on school grounds 
established by Mr. Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 


In the thirty-four years since then the school 
garden has become a vital part of the city 
schools. Nor are these gardens restricted to any 
portion of the city. True, in the outlying dis 
tricts, there are many spacious gardens. But 
way down at the tip of Manhattan one may find 
a small garden within a stone’s throw of the eity 


hall. 
plot of two hundred square feet shadowed by 


And up on Avenue A there is a garden 
tenements on either side. Incidentally an in- 
spired and grateful community painted the side 
of one of the buildings to represent a wooded 
landseape with murmuring brooks and_ shade- 
giving trees. Youngsters and grown-ups alike 
come to this small space to watch the struggling 
plants as they push their way through the soil 
each spring. The gate of that garden is rarely 
locked and vandalism seldom occurs. 

How many of these city gardens are there? 
What is in them? 


they have any value? 


How are they managed? Do 
The complete answers to 
these questions can not be answered here, but it 
is possible to present a few of the facts. 

In 1920 there were just over one hundred 
school gardens in the city. Last year there were 
nearly four hundred school gardens, of which 
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172 received summer care. These gardens were 
open on the average of four hours each during 
the week, and a total pupil attendance of 35,400 
was recorded during the summer months. The 
produce, at market prices, amounted to more 
than $1,500.00! 

What are the city school gardens like? Of 


course they vary in size, ranging from two hun- 


a word concerning which later. 


dred square feet to half an acre. In them grow 
a range of plant varieties, both vegetable and 
flower, that reads like a seedsman’s catalogue. 
Last summer one garden of two hundred square 
feet supported seven plant varieties; in a neigh- 
boring area a garden of two thousand square 
feet supported over one hundred and twenty-five 
different varieties of plants during the summer 
season. Trees, bird houses and baths, ponds 
and other garden accessories are found in about 
half of the gardens. It might be safe to say 
that the “average” garden is just under two 
thousand square feet and supports nine common 
vegetables and one which is unusual to the eity 
child. 


flowers and several perennials. 


Such a garden also contains seven annual 
The school gar- 
dens are not exactly of a pattern. They repre- 
sent the various interests and ambitions of the 
individual school and community. 

The produce value of the gardens presents an 
interesting problem. The school gardens ren- 
dered some service during the war period and 
have suffered from some misinterpretation as a 
consequence. The idea had become generally 
fixed that the school garden was a_ vegetable 
But the school garden is more than a 
A_ worth- 
while school garden is the place, indoors or out, 


patch. 
place in which to raise vegetables. 


where living plant specimens may be grown. 
The value of the produce raised is incidental. 
In the city schools such produce is the property 
of the children growing it. In some gardens the 
produce is shared; in recent summers many of 
the gardens have turned the produce over to 
needy individuals. The first method seems the 
better one, since there is no thrill like that of 


And 


garden club members do like “to bring home the 


eating one’s own personally grown radish. 


bacon,” even though it be but a carrot, a slightly 


wilted head of lettuce or a single cosmos. 


1 Marvin M. Brooks, director of school gardens, 
in the Nature Garden Guide, November, 1938. 
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It is rather difficult to explain briefly just 
In the hich 
schools a club usually takes eare of the garden 


how a school garden is managed. 


In the primary schools a member of the faculty 
the nature curator, is in charge. In certai 
schools each primary grade receives a portio. 
of the garden space which is reserved for 
exclusive use; in others a specific class is 
charge of the entire garden, and the other c¢las-es 
are permitted to visit. When a single class works 
the garden it is worked either as a unit with 
squads having charge of specific duties or each, 
member receives his own plot for eultivatio: 
All methods have advantages and drawbacks. 

Before summer recess the nature curator forms 
a summer club, and this elub earries through the 
summer under the regular supervision ot 
teacher assigned by the director of school ga 
dens. In conjunction with the School Garden 
Association, awards of the Junior Club Counc! 
and other organizations are granted and flowe: 
shows are held. In September the school garden 
is formally turned back to the regular school 
personnel. 

The answer to the last question “Of what 
value is the school garden?” is a long one. It 
would be folly to offer the school garden as a 
panacea for all educational ills. It would be 
equally unfair to eall it a fad or a frill. Briefly, 
the educator will get out of the school garden 
just what he is willing to put into it. A great 
deal has been achieved through the school garden 
in New York City; but even these have not been 
explored and utilized to their fullest capacity. 

Of what value is the school garden? When 
attempts are made to ascribe values to an educa- 
tional project it soon becomes evident that some 
of the values are of the remote or ultimate type 
and, therefore, difficult of proof. Other values 
loom up as immediate in character and are, there- 
fore, more tangible. It is these immediate values 
which appear more interesting since their devel- 
opment in the school garden may actually be 
seen. 

The most obvious value that is derived trom 
any garden work in the city schools comes trom 
the fact that an urban population is concerned. 
Through the school garden the city child 1s 
given an understanding and an appreciation o! 
the out-of-doors. He is able to learn of the 























rience and the planning that come from asso- 


tion with growing things. He is receiving 


n opportunity of creating, of doing, in a field 
that can be with him always. City schools ar 
nroud of their shops and their laboratories, but 
+) all these the child is but imitating the scenes 

an industrial world. True, that is the world 
which he will live, but that entire world is 
built on nature and its interrelationships. Should 


t the child have a concept of this? 
It would be unwise to speak of gardening as 
vocation. But surely it has avoeational possi 
bilities for the city child. And, in the garden, 
the child ean best find the pride that comes with 
accomplishment. When a youngster plants his 
seeds and later harvests his erop he is inspired 

th the fruition of his own work. The garden 
ean give the child concepts of man’s struggle 
In it he 


picture of the eyeles of nature; in it he can find 


with nature. “an find the complete 
the endless manifestations of life expressed in 
erowth and reproduction; in it are correlations 
with his geography, his history and other school 
In short, the garden ean be the start- 


And the 


respect he gains for his own labor is not to be 


subjects. 
ing place for his entire curriculum. 
discounted. In many of the gardens, located in 
areas Where vandalism is not uneommon, no such 
problem oceurs in the school garden. Youngsters 
who have worked on the creation and develop- 
ment of living things are not prone to destroy 
Nor do they long tolerate the play- 
mate who would ruthlessly destroy their work. 


heedlessly. 


The garden serves its purpose least of all when 
If that is 
all the purpose the school garden serves it is a 


failure! For the process will not give a return 


the youngsters just raise vegetables. 


commensurate with the outlay. The garden is a 


hoolroom. It must be used in that light; its 


ufluence must permeate the entire school. 

The school garden offers itself as a part of the 
“many-sided” education that modern educational 
philosophy recommends. There is opportunity 
for the development of knowledge and skills. 
More important, there is actual accomplishment 
of the entire eyele of a problem and its solution. 
Problems and projects are concrete. When the 
chool garden is used as a part of the educational 
scheme, the youngster may be presented with a 
very real problem; he may plan his work; finally 
there is the actual development and completion 
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of the job in concrete terms. He has achieved a 
complete unit of activity when he removes his 
crop from the garden. That, in the last analysis, 
is learning through actual experience. 
FRED M. SCHELLHAMMER 
SUPERVISOR, SUMMER GARDENS, 
EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, 
New YORK, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CREDO OF A 
MENTAL HYGIENIST 

MENTAL hygiene is a science which attempts 
to prevent and alleviate emotional disturbance. 
Such disturbance is caused chiefly by the conflict 
between immediate personal desires and neces- 
When 
cleared up, the emotionally troubled individual 


sary social adjustments. the conflict is 
finds some kind of peace again. 

Implicit in mental hygiene is a philosophy of 
education. But since every philosophy of educa 
tion is also a philosophy of life, mental hygiene, 
besides being a set of technical principles and 
procedures, contains within itself a theory of the 
world and man’s place in it. When educators 
deseribe the kind of men and women they would 
like to see their charges become, they are also 
presenting the values they would like to have 
prevail. Moreover, a philosophy of life is a 
justification of our own existence and an analysis 
of what has given or could give our days signifi- 
cance. Basically, an educational theory is the 
way one person lives contrasted with the way 
others live. In it we reveal the sources of our 
It is therefore not a simple 
If we make explicit 


spiritual strength. 
or an impersonal thing. 
the educational philosophy involved in mental 
hygiene, we find it offering a challenge to edu- 
cators of the most intimate and personal sort. 
However, such a result is not to be regretted. 
Edueators should be deliberate in their teaching, 
and fully conscious of the frame of reference 
in which their pedagogy functions. 

Out of his experience in mental hygiene and 
in education, the writer offers a credo, summar- 


’ “ 


assumptions” or 


ized in thirty-nine “ articles.” 
These assumptions are: 

(1) That schools should not be subjeet-cen- 
tered or child-centered, but life-centered. 

(2) That schools are successful to the extent 
that they develop personalities which are effee- 
tive, adaptable and critical with respect to per- 
sonal and social-economic problems. 
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(3) That the greatest problem of education 
is teaching young people how to adjust them- 
selves in and to a world so productive of malad- 
justment; that the next greatest problem of 
education is showing young people how they may 
assist in the removal of the major causes of 
social maladjustment. 

(4) That the school should deal as much with 
the child’s personality as with his mind or tal- 
ents, as much with his emotional attitudes as with 
his abilities; that otherwise it will continue to 


intellectual suecesses who are 


failures; that 


turn out many 


nevertheless emotional emotional 
failure is worse than intelleetual failure. 

(5) That teachers are adult human beings. 

(6) That pupils are young human beings. 

(7) That growing up is largely a process of 
learning to live and get along with others. 

(8) That the desire for social approval is one 
of the deepest needs of human beings and that 
discovering how one is regarded by his group, 
whether this opinion be favorable or not, is a 
very necessary and instructive experience for all 
human beings. 

(9) That edueation should be a process of con- 
tinuous socialization, starting with adjustment to 
the immediate social group and ending with 
society at large. 

(10) That two very powerful but contradie- 
tory impulses of human beings are the desire for 
permanence and the desire for change. 

(11) That self-knowledge is good and that an 
unexamined life is not worth living. 

(12) That an 
knows where his knowledge ends and his igno- 


educated person is one who 
rance begins; that such a person knows what 
he is good for and what he is not good for. 

(13) That 
problems freely and truthfully in an impersonal 


, » , 
discussing one’s self and one’s 


and relaxed manner is the opposite of intro- 

spection. 
(14) That 

by seeing our traits in other people; that we 


we learn to understand ourselves 


learn to understand other people by seeing their 
traits in ourselves. 

(15) That the gamut of experiences which 
most human beings run is extremely constricted 
and that peak moments, as far as intensity is 
coneerned, are limited; that 


should seek to extend for their charges the range 


very educators 


of experience and to increase the number of peak 
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moments, not only in the classroom but in their 
lives to come. 

(16) That one important way of determining 
the worth of a human being is to consider the 
variety of experience which his life encompasses 
and to estimate the significance of his individna] 
experiences. 

(17) That any human being is worthy of re 
spect, interest and probably affection once we 
‘an know him from the inside, i.e., view life as 
he does; that there are only three types of indi 
viduals: happy, sick and frustrated; that human 
beings can lead important lives and be lovable 
to some one even if they are callow, dirty and 
noisy to us. 

(18) That 
other people; that adultcentries can not under- 


egocentrics ean not understand 
stand children. 

(19) That in front of you in the classroom 
are not students but you as you were in your 
‘teens, you in a variety of guises, tall and short, 
stout and thin, clear-headed and confused, bright 
and dull, happy and unhappy; that the Indian 
mystic who pointed out the essential unity of al 
life in the injunction, “Whatever you look at, 
say to yourself, ‘That art thou,’” was the first 
great teacher. 

(20) That some pupils right now may be lead- 
ing richer and more significant lives than thei 
teachers have lived or are living; That they may 
know many things of which their teachers are 
ignorant, with the result that such students may 
ind such teachers unrewarding; that students 
some day may make for themselves more interest- 
ing lives than their teachers have achieved and 
that education should help convert this possibil- 
ity into an actuality. 

(21) That it is possible to teach for pleasure 
and not merely for the satisfaction of animal 
needs. 

(22) That a teacher is under no moral obli- 
gation to be bored by his teaching activities, 
unless he was born to suffer; that, in fact, a 
teacher should seldom do anything in the class 
room which he himself finds dull. 

(23) That the teachers who ean create the 
most satisfying and the most significant moments 
of living in the classroom are usually leading 
such l:ves outside; that no educational system 
‘an rise higher than its source: the understand- 
ing and personality of the teacher. 























24) That a classroom may from time to time 
ffer the teacher as rich, as meaningful and as 


outside of school. 
25) That the teacher should not use his stu- 
ts or the elassroom situation as laboratory 


for the satisfaction of inner hungers and inade- 
quacies. 

°6) That as a result of the work done in 
lass, term by term and year after year, the 
Jf-development of the teacher should be greatly 


sell 


aided: that the teacher should understand him- 
self better, with the assignments serving a releas- 
ing function not merely for the students but for 
the instructor as well; that as time goes on, there 
should be a slight modification of personal con- 
fliets, a reduetion of tension and an increased 
liberation for the teacher. 

(27) That at the end of the term the students, 
as a result of an inereased understanding of 
themselves and each other, should have been 
made free enough to eonstruct, if they wish, a 
briet but aeeurate character sketch of their 
teacher; that this should be based not merely on 
aneedotes, mannerisms or achievements of a little 
son, or on demonstrations of unchallengeable 
power and utterance, but on an honest appraisal 

{ him as a person and as a teacher. 

28) That at best, large numbers of grown- 
ups, teachers and non-teachers, are leading lives 

l| of dullness, ignorance, frustration and pain; 
and, at worst, all these, plus hunger and desti- 
tution; that these are the six common enemies of 

human beings; and that no one should eall 
himself an edueator unless he has dedicated him- 
self to overcoming them, and finds this more 
mportant than the collection of faets his subject 
represents. 

(29) That teaching, like literature, should be 
a criticism of life in and out of school, a con- 
tinuous investigation, evaluation and enrichment 
of lite, a never-ending reeonstruction of experi- 
ence 

30) That the classroom should not only ecom- 
ment on life situations outside the classroom or 
recreate them in the classroom, but should create 
new life in the classroom, i.e., experiences that 
can not be had anywhere else. 

(31) That a teacher who wishes to receive the 


respect and trust of his students should teach 


without a desk. 
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(32) That it is a good thing if a teacher ean 
be unconventional and deviate from rigid rules 
at times. 

(33) That in some teachers over-conscientious- 
ness, excessive insistence on orderliness, ete., may 
not be a virtue but a vice, a sign of pathology 
and not of pedagogy. 

(34) That teaching is a process of give and 
take; that the classroom is a learning situation 
for the teacher, and that from time to time he 
should confide his teaching problems to his elass. 

(35) That teachers are not superior to their 
students except in wisdom and information, and 
then not necessarily so; that in a controversy 
with a student, teachers may occasionally be 
wrong. 

(36) That a teacher from whom a student 
learns the most is another student. 

(37) That the following beliefs or attitudes 
should be the intellectual property of every 
teacher: (a) We should regard human beings 
as objectively as if they were problems in 
geometry (paraphrased from Spinoza).  (b) 
Attitudes and ideas are to be hated and de- 
stroyed, if necessary, but one should not hate 
or want to destroy the individuals who hold them 
(paraphrased from Anatole France). — (¢) 
“Nothing human was alien to him.” (Terence.) 
(d) “Evil is the absence of good.” (Scholastics. ) 

(38) That “the teacher is not the teacher, 
he is only a member of the class. The real 
teacher is an abstract with a body woven of the 
best ideas and emotions that the class ean gen- 
erate among them. The man at the desk is of 
importanee only because he can see this real 
teacher a little more clearly than the rest, and 
can help them pay attention to him now and 
then.”! 

(39) That great teaching is essentially a mys- 
tical experience, that something in the teacher 
answers to something in his students, and some- 
thing in them answers to him.? 

GrorGE LAWTON 

NEW YorkK CIty 

1 From an unpublished MS. by Albert Blohm, 
a teacher in Evander Childs High School, New 
York. P 

*The writer has tried to indicate elsewhere how 
the philosophy sketched here functions in daily 
classroom routine. See in this connection the fol- 
lowing: SCHOOL AND Society, September 6, 1938; 
Jour. Exp. Education, December, 1938; Yearbook 
of the New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, 1937; English Journal (forth 
coming). 
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THE MUSEUM AND THE SCHOOL 
With commendable restraint those respon- 
sible for the organization of the exhibition of 


museum publications of edueational interest, 
which was held at University College, London, 
during June 20-July 15, made no attempt at 
exhaustive or elaborate display. It was a sam- 
pling, for which the material was derived from 
the 


The English con- 


and from eertain museums. ot 


States ot 


London 
United 
tributors included, in addition to the national 
London Museum and one of the 


Ameriea,. 


colleetions, the 
museums of the London County Council—the 
Geffrye Museum. Modest as was this effort, it 
served the purpose, as no doubt was the inten- 
The contrast 


presented between the methods of the English 


tion, of provoking thought. here 


and the American museums inevitably gave rise 


to reflection as to the purpose of these great 
collections of objeets of natural, scientifie and 
historic interest, of beauty and of rarity, and 


the nature of the funetion which they perform, 
or might perform, in the life of a community. 

As Lord Bledisloe said in his address to the 
jubilee gathering of the Museums Association, 
the 
fountain of culture alike for young and old, for 


museum in its original conception was “a 
rich and poor, for layman and expert, adapted 
to the everyday intellectual and spiritual re- 
Without 


venturing to question the historical accuracy of 


quirements of the nation as a whole.” 


this statement, we may econeur in Lord Bledis- 
loe’s dictum and agree with him when he went 
on to point out, coupling the cinema with the 
museum, that “as the eye is the most efficacious 
channel of entry into the mind, there are no 
more promising edueational agents or more 
powerful stimulants to the imagination than the 
the 


time, as every edueationist is aware, it must not 


museum and cinema.” But at the same 
be overlooked that visual impression, whether 
in adult or child, is but fleeting, unless it finds 
the mind of the observer already prepared to 
receive it, and able to link it to material whieh 
It is by 


the nature and the extent of the museum’s coop- 


the mind has already made its-own. 


eration with the observer in storing up such a 
body of assimilated fact that the performance 
of its educational funetion must be judged. . . 


It was abundantly apparent in the materia| 
shown at University College that the American 
museum has not shrunk from taking what it has 
regarded as its educational responsibility ver 
seriously. This is due in part, of course, to the 
fact that, whereas the British national and other 
important collections, owing to their origin, hay: 
assumed the character of storehouses of nationa 
treasures, and their connection with the advance 
ment of knowledge has been almost entirely }y 
way of reesarch and not of instruction, in thy 
United States the museums have been founded 
as, or have become, part of the cultural equip- 
Most of them, 
too, are dependent for their current expenses, 


ment of the region each serves. 


not on their endowment or on support from 
public funds, but on fees and membership sub 
scriptions; the extent of membership is reflected 
by the degree in which the aetivities of 
museum meet the cultural needs of its area. 
The English institution more nearly compar- 
able the is the local 


provincial museum, which grew out of the in 


with American museum 
terests of the local literary, philosophical or 
antiquarian society. When communications wer 
less easy and other distractions less numerous 
than they are now, this served as a social and 
Its edu 
cational function might well be revived, wher 


cultural foeus for its neighborhood. 


it has lapsed, and extended. 
While the different 


affect our large museums, in contrast with thos: 


very conditions whic! 
affecting American museums, must be recognized, 
yet a comparison of the two systems of organi- 
zation in Great Britain and in the United States 
gives rise to an uneasy feeling that the most ts 
not made in education of the wealth of scientific 
and cultural material that is available in collec 
tions in Great Britain. If it be pointed out in 
extenuation that a remarkable range of illustra- 
tive material from which to select is available 
for the teacher, the reply surely must be that the 
teacher is not a specialist; and simple and even 
elementary as much of the detail in the museum 
guides and other publications may seem to thi 
specialist, for the layman, however intelligent, 
they make stiff and uphill reading. The classes 
and lectures for teachers at the Horniman Mu 
seum, and the appointment of liaison officers 
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een school and museum on the inspectorate 
London County Couneil, were steps in the 

-ht direction; but they do not go far enough 
be of lasting value, museum material must 
. broneht into intimate relation with the school 
riculum. Intermittent visits to general col- 
«tions have little permanent instructional value. 


egest that special exhibitions should be ar- 
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ranged in special rooms to meet the needs of 
schools raises a problem with too many ramifiea- 
tions for discussion here. In the provincial mu- 
seum, however, education might provide a chan- 
nel for the further assistance from publie funds 
for which a plea has been put forward. Such 
matters will no doubt come within the purview of 


the promised public inquiry.—Nature. 


REPORTS 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PRACTISES. 
III 


PORTLAND, OREGON, PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
The annual the Portland Publie 
Schools for 1937-1938 is a statistical analysis 
The 


shows that during the year the schools 


report of 
he expenditures of the school system. 


pent $100.84 per pupil for all schools as con- 
ted with $92.68 per pupil for 1936-37. The 
of a high-school pupil rose from $91.14 to 
£90.05. The schools spent $.10 per student hour 
aries for voeational education. 
\ccording to the Oregon Law of 1935, the 
trict clerk of each school district having a 
population of more than 100,000 according to the 
United States census must take a school census 
the district at intervals of five years. The 
next school census will be taken this year. The 
strict clerk must enroll annually during the 
ist week of Oetober the names and ages of all 
persons in his distriet between the ages of 4 and 
der 20 years of age for school purposes. The 
rectors of the school district are elected by 
lar vote at the regular primary election for 
term of four years. 
The city spent during 1938 $.335 of the dollar 
education. Edueation takes a little more 
ian a third of the entire budget of $19,350,- 


lhe high-school cafeterias have established a 
capital fund which is deposited with the business 
lepartment of the School Board as a guarantee 
of the payment of bills. Any cash on hand js 
vested in Sehool Distriet No. 1 
vailable, which bear 3 per cent. interest. It 


varrants when 


seems that all improvements in the cafeterias 
ist be authorized by the School Board. 
\n interesting item mentioned in the report 


is the donation of $1,000,000 by Samuel Bis- 
singer, treasurer of Congregation Beth Israel, 
from the estate of the late Benjamin Blumauer 
for the needs of handicapped children in the 
Portland schools. The School Board decided to 
use only the interest of the fund for the trans- 
portation for ungraded, prevocational and other 
special schools. Funds for other purposes have 
been established by citizens. 
SEATTLE SCHOOLS 

The report issued by the Board of Directors 
of the Seattle School District No. 1, of which 
Worth McClure is the superintendent and Clyde 
G. Campbell is the business manager, for the 
year 1937-1938, contains some interesting items. 
It shows that the population in the elementary 
schools declined by about 1,100 pupils, while 
the attendance in the high and junior high 
schools remained practieally the same as for- 
merly. 

Special attention was given to safety eduea- 
tion. The chairman of the legal committee of 
the School Board gave the prineipals special 
instruction on the moral and legal liability of 
the School District in the case of accidents. <A 
special course in traffie safety for all high-school 
This 


and state traffie regulations and stressed aecident 


juniors was used. course ineluded loeal 
prevention through the elimination of control of 
their causes. 


The 


was the lowest during the year in the history 


average number of pupils per teacher 
of the Seattle schools, as shown by the aceom- 
panying comparative table (p. 156). 

During the year, high-school principals and 
vice-principals under the supervision of their 
assistant superintendent conducted a systematic 
study of the best ideas and practices in each 
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Pupils per teacher 
second semester: 
1938 1933 


High School 29.0 32.2 
Junior H. 8. A 31.9 
Elementary 32.8 34.8 


school by visiting the schools and observing the 
methods of teaching and the methods of solving 
guidance problems. This plan provided a clear- 
ing house of the best experience of all schools 
in their efforts to meet changing edueational 
demand 

The schools take particular pride in the faet 
that the number of failures is constantly decreas- 
ing. In the elementary schools failures in 1933, 
for all grades, averaged 4.5 per cent.; in 1938, 
3.3 per cent.; in junior high schools, in 1933, 
4.02 per cent.; in 1938, 3.6 per cent.; in high 
schools, those not completing courses satisfactor- 
ily for various reasons, 1933, 14.8 per cent.; 
1938, 10.6 per cent. These results are ascribed 
to the exeellent morale of the teaching staff, fol- 
lowing the restoration of salary standards; grow- 
ing effectiveness of guidance with health, welfare 
and guidance service coordinated; fewer pupils 
per teacher, ete. 

All Seattle courses of study are developed 
through cooperative study and elassroom tryouts 
by Seattle teachers so that the view-points and 
judgments of teachers who know pupil needs 
and practical classroom problems are promi- 
nently represented. In this way, the school 
authorities believe classroom practices will be 
more effectively improved than would be the 
case if courses were prepared by the central 
administrative staff alone and issued to teachers. 

The Seattle schools are developing an eduea- 
tional exeursions program. Numerous exeur- 
sions were made by pupils under the direction 
of teachers to places of civic historic interest. 
Similar excursions were made by teacher groups. 

The teachers have prepared booklets for the 
use of the children on local geography and 
sciences. The introduction of new courses of 
study is aceompanied by demonstration lessons 
for teachers and principal at the Seward Demon- 
stration School. In the various high schools, 
similar demonstration lessons have been provided 
for the school staff. 


Seattle has the distinction of exchanging 
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teachers with other systems. During 1937-38. 
eight teachers were exchanged with schools of 
Providence, R. I.; Rochester, N. Y.; and Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. This practice has proven a: 
excellent means of encouraging the professional] 
improvement of teachers. 

During the year, salaries and wages were f\i|ly 
restored. These salaries were reduced 334 pe: 
cent. in 1933-34. In 1936-37, Seattle spent 59 
cents per day for each school child in averag 
daily attendance. 

A significant trend is the inereasing unem- 
ployment of youth. A study by boys’ advisers 
showed that more than 900 boys out of a tota! 
of 1,800 who were graduated from Seattle high 
schools have no prospect of going on to college 
and no prospect of jobs. Another significant 
trend is the fact that between 1921 and 1936 the 
national birth rate declined 21 per cent. America 
is confronted with an aging population, the 
total of which may become stationary between 
1950 and 1960. 
by school boards in the long-time planning. 


These trends must be considered 


Los ANGELES CITY 


The Los Angeles City schools’ report is 
cooperative project prepared under the directio: 
of Superintendent Vierling Kersey with Arthw 
Gould, chairman; Howard A. Campion, produc- 
tion manager; Robert Hill Lane, editorial chair- 
man; Paul A. LaGue, photographer; M. E 
Herriott, editor. The whole purpose of the 
report is to present in simple and_ inviting 
fashion the ideals and purposes, as well as thi 
methods of accomplishing those ideals and pur- 
poses, which prevailed in those schools. I 
embraces the whole year 1936-1937. The report 
is 11} inches by fourteen inches and contains 
245 pictures, some full-page size. 

If the pictures mean anything they should 
serve as an indication of the pleasures of school 


days. School days in Los Angeles are full ot 
romances. As the city has grown from a dreamy 


pueblo to a busy and hustling metropolis, 
have the schools grown from humble beginning: 
to a progressive modern system reaching frou 
harbor to mountain, from seacoast to inland val- 
ley, from fishery to orange grove, from nursery 
school to trade school and junior college. lu 
Los Angeles, the nucleus of a new and greate! 


— i 
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on is developing. The schools are of 
Now from out of the Past building toward 
Future’ type. 

for all. 


or political lines. 


Kdueation 1s The school knows no 


religious 


The public 

more than any other institution, typifies 
deals of American democracy, for it is 
ih the publie schools that each child realizes 
opportunities for sueeessful achievement 
Not only 


the schools made available to all the people, 


to every one in the democracy. 


they are adjusted to meet the varying needs 
abilities of all the children. Not only must 
school supplement the good influence of the 
homes, but it must compensate tor the 
nfluence of the poor home. 
fn Los Angeles, the most startling of all devel- 
pments in education during the last quarter 
century is the tremendous growth in demand for 
er education up to college. Growth in school 
ition has exceeded even the growth in de- 
| for increased edueation offerings. Conse- 
ently, an emergency building situation faces 
he city, and the need for a continuous building 
ogram is Imperative. 
For children, the School of To-day, according 
the report, is a happy place to be; has well- 
ained teachers; is self-diseiplined; fosters con- 


d freedom; provides varied books, materials 


earning facilities; provides health, feeding 
ind recreation facilities; offers varied courses; 
encourages pupil interests; creates a_ social 
tmosphere; measures progress by child growth. 
For children, the School of Yesterday was cor- 


disliked; had 


ned; was guided by master, rod and rule; 


teachers inadequately 
reed strict conformity; provided the bare 
necessities for meager programs; provided for 
book learning only; gave the same course to all; 
rarely considered pupil interest; maintained a 
d, disciplinary atmosphere; measured prog- 
ress by facts learned. 
In the teaching of reading, the schools make 
books 


periodicals beeause publie opinion in the school, 


and 


ise of pamphlets to supplement 
n the world outside, is molded by study and 


discussion of trenehant information found in 


pamphlets on safety, war and peace, consumer 
education and other topies of current interest. 


lhe heterogeneous character of the school 


population is indieated by the tact that they are 
representative of more than eighteen languages 
or racial groups of which the Spanish (ineluding 
Mexiean) constitutes more than a sixth. 

The school-housing problem in Los Angeles is 
affected by dangers from earthquakes. On 
Mareh 10, 1933, an 
Southern California which brought 


earthquake occurred in 
forcibly to 
the attention of the people the need for sate 
The typieal elementary 
Since 


housing for children. 
building is now of one-story construetion. 
the earthquake of 1933 140 buildings have been 
demolished. The newest type ot schoo] stood 
the shock very well. The general plan followed 


was the building of one-story modern frame 


buildings with metal lath and stueco exterior and 
two-story buildings of reinforced conerete for 


secondary schools. The present and probable 


future housing needs of the high schools are 
mueh greater than those of the elementary 


schools. High-school enrolment, it is estimated, 
will continue to increase until about 1942. 

During 1936-1937, it eost Los Angeles $.62 a 
day to educate a child; in 1928, the cost was $.70 
a day. Towards this education, the state of 
California contributed during the year 48.64 per 
cent. Of the total expenditures, teachers’ sal 
aries amounted to 66.1 per cent. 

What does the child get for his money? The 
report devotes 117 pages, profusely illustrated 
with interesting pictures of school activities, to 
answer this question. 

Schooling in Los Angeles starts with the nur 
sery school. Here the children live normally 
together in their own social group, in an environ- 
ment where they can be secure and happy. In 
the elementary schools, education is guidance 
guidance in health, in happy participation in 
the school’s activities, in normal aehievement in 
the “tool” subjects and in growth in self-diree 
tion, likableness and responsibility. In a gen 
eral way, a child’s life is divided into the fol- 
lowing periods: three to twelve years; twelve 
years to fifteen years; fifteen years to eighteen 
years. The high schools raise no barriers to 
exclude one on aceount of economic or social 
status, race or color, mental or physical ability. 
The youth of fifteen receives his introduction 
to the senior high school through the counselor 


who visits the junior high school and helps all 
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the pupils to under tand the new school to which 
they are being promoted, and has a personal 
talk with many of them. 


schools, a 
One of the 


main activities in this course is the observation 


In a few of the senior high spe- 


cial family relations course 1 piven. 


of children of various ages, their development, 


attitudes and emotions, their special problems, 
di ehpine and so forth. The problems ot satis- 
factory marriage and family relationships are 


also considered, as well as those ot home man- 


The 


practical 


agement. purpose of these courses is to 


and usable experience that 1s 


rive 
needed by all high-school girls and boys as a 
prelude to successful family life. 

The schools devote a great deal of attention 
to the preparation of the boys and girls for 
Many projects of a 


the work 


occupational life. perma- 


nent value have arisen from making 
practical and interesting. One school maintains 
a student-built 


capable of recording disturbances up to a dis- 


seismological station which is 


tance of several thousand miles. Other activities 
include school weather stations, astronomical ob- 
servatories, amateur radio stations and recording 
studios. 

After the high-school age, young people who 
do not go elsewhere may continue their edueation 
in the Los Angeles Junior College, in the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School or in the Metropolitan 
High School. The Trade 
School has these three objectives: to serve the 


Evening Wiggins 
youth of the community; to assist those adults 
needing readjustment or retraining to meet new 
industrial conditions; and to contribute to the 
life of Los Angeles. 


welfare of the industrial 
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Seventy-five different trades are taught in 
Those 


new processes in their field brought about 


school. tradesmen who wish to mast 
new industrial developments are given an op) 
tunity in this school; apprenticeship training js 
being revived here. 

All kinds of opportunities are offered the ad 
The popu 
larity of these opportunities is shown by the fact 
that 142,000 took advantage of them during the 
These opportunities « 


public in the Los Angeles schools. 


school year 1936-1937. 
sist of painting, modeling, sculpturing, metal and 
wood lathing, cosmetology, printing, photogra 
phy, ete., as well as cultural subjects. 

The arts have an important place in the Los 
Angeles schools. During the past few years 
great strides have been made to give every ch 
an opportunity to develop interests and apti 
tudes in the field of instrumental music. In th 
elementary schools, there are 232 orchestras 
which 4,100 little folks are studying and playing 
instruments of their choice. Instrumental musi 
is taught in all the schools, ineluding the junio. 
college. The college offers courses in orchestra, 
symphonie band, chamber musie groups, string, 
woodwind and brass ensemble, instrumentation 
and conducting. The junior college is the home 
of all the junior- and senior- high-school all-city 
organizations and of the Junior Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Safety education is stressed as education in 
this motor age. This work has been conducted 
for the last sixteen years. 

SAMUEL P. ABELOW 

JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, 

NEw York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


MUSICAL EMINENCE 

WHILE recognizing the ambiguity of the term 
“eminence,” psychologists have long been inter- 
ested in its study. As the concept stands for 
cultural phenomena rather than scientifically de- 
fined variables, it is no wonder that the definitions 
have been numerous and varied. In faet in the 
collection of judgments of eminence, several re- 
searchers have left the concept undefined, that is, 
they have allowed the judges to define it as they 


would. Other investigators have stressed the idea 





of contribution to some aspect of culture. An 


s 


at least one pioneer in this field, Cattell, ha 
offered as a measure of eminence the amount 0! 
space in standard encyclopedias devoted to the 
persons in question. 

In 1903! Cattell published a list of the one 
thousand most eminent people of all time. Thuis 
list was assembled by serutinizing encyclopedias, 
both American and foreign, and by measuring 


1J. McK. Cattell, Pop. Sci. Monthly, 42: 359- 
1903. 
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imber of inches of space devoted to each 
storie figure. Now it must be admitted that the 
ans did not fare very well at Cattell’s 
The first to appear was Mozart, who was 
unber 1 was most eminent and number 

st eminent). Beethoven received numbe) 

|, Handel 261, Haydn 300, Rossini 326, Wag- 
37. Weber 362, Mendelssohn 404, Palestrina 

J. S. Bach 475, and Gluck 485. An addi 


alf dozen or so completed the list ot 


ans. 
\s the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
nnica had been employed by Cattell as one 
chief sourees of information and could be 
for comparative purposes with the later 
nth Edition, the present writer carefully 
sured the space devoted to each of the musi- 
s appearing in it (7.e., those with the largest 


rraphies). He presents in Table 1 Cattell’s 


TABLE 1 
CHANGES IN RANK 


Cattell 9thE.B. 11thE.B, Gainor 


4088 


t 1 D5 5 3.5 
en 2 7 2.5 4.5 
el 3 4 4 0 
n $ 8 11.5 — 3.5 
ni 5 13 x P 
I 6 1.5 1 5 
7 6 9 — 3.0 
M sohn 8 P a — 4.0 
ia 9 5 10 — 5.0 
J Bach 10 10 2.5 7.5 
1 9 8 1 
t x x 6 





he above table are shown the first ten in each list 

with the comparable ranks in the other lists. The 

n that the person in question either did not ap 

Was given very brief mention. The figures in 

Gain or Loss” column come from a comparison of 
second and third columns. 


t} 


rinal list which was compiled from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and other sources, a 
second list based entirely on the Ninth Edition, 
a third list constructed from the Eleventh 
tion (perhaps the last of the more scholarly 
litions). This was done to make clear the 
nges in attitude that had oceurred between 
publication of these two editions. 
[t should be noted that the Cattell and the 
th Eneyelopedia lists contain almost the 
dentical names for the eleven most eminent 
sitions (Rossini being the exception). Their 
rreement on the exact order of eminence is not 
ve, however. When the two editions of the 
Eneyclopedia are compared it becomes obvious 


that Bach and Beethoven gained considerably ; 
Wagner gained as much as his position would 
allow, and Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Mendelssohn 
and Palestrina lost. Rossini dropped out of the 
picture, while Schubert appeared as the new 
member of the later list. 

In a further study the present writer in 
February, 1938, polled the membership of the 
American Musicological Society with the follow 


ing letter (presented here in part): 


The Stanford laboratory has for a long time been 
interested in the possible approaches to the problem 
of eminence. At present, several of us have been 
checking the old Cattell ratings, and have been 
employing similar techniques on modern encyclo 
pedias. We are also attempting to find whether or 
not other methodologies yield similar results. 

In attempting to further this project we would 
like to ask each member of the American Musico 
logical Society to list the ten musicians of history 
whom he regards as having contributed most to 
music. We realize that this request may seem a bit 
ambiguous to some. For this reason we are not ask 
ing that the names be arranged in order of magni- 
tude, as with slightly different criteria the rank 
order might be altered somewhat. 


One hundred twenty-three members were con- 
tacted. Seven sent us their refusals to cooperate 
and thirty-seven ignored their letters. Thus, 64.2 
per cent. gave us able answers. In certain of the 
returns the writer was condemned for asking the 
impossible. It was held that eminence is specific 
to a particular field—melody, instrument con- 
struction or violin performance. Others claimed 
that only the unknown creators of organum or of 
the keyboard should be honored with high rank 
in eminence. A few felt that they could have 
easily listed the most eminent five or six, but not 
ten. Another was certain that it was impossible 
for any one to list just ten. The lists should con- 
tain at least twenty-five or thirty, thought he. 
Still others pointed out the obvious fact that 
musicologists and other musical groups, with 
their different interests, may believe in different 
esthetic values. 

With the majority of these and other objec 
tions the writer has no quarrel. He would affirm, 
nevertheless, that these values, however subjec- 
tive they may be, do contribute to the social 
stereotypes, the ideologies, our children receive 


under the name of musie education. Indeed, it 
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musie 


le looe ot the 
1de@olovzles 1 tii 


that the 


teachers rather than those of the musicologists 


may well be 
are more immediately refleeted in the opinions of 
Efforts should certainly be made 


udes of 


the children. 


to learn just what they are. Yet the attit 

the musicologists as expressed in thei researches 
and speculations do presumably affect the teacher 
stereotype No doubt it will be an interesting 
problem for some tuture investigator to poll 


many different musical and lay groups to con- 
trast their somewhat divergent ideologies. 

In an effort to obtain a slight notion of what 
one class of young people thought of musical 
eminence, approximately 150 unselected college 
ophomors Ss were requested in May, 1938, to “list 
the ten musicians of history who have contributed 
music.” In Table 2 the musicologieal 


most to 


TABLE 2 


LATER STEREOTYPES 


Lith kB Musicological College 
Wagner . . 1 3 - 
J. S. Bach 2.0 1 2 
Beethoven 2.0 2 1 
Handel } 11 17.5 
Mozart ; ) i t 
Schubert ny 10 6 
Mendelssohn rf x 11.5 
Gluck S 17 x 
Weber 9 : 
Palestrina 10 ’ x 
Haydn. 11.5 6 20 
Brahms 11.5 7 S 
Monteverde Xx S x 
Debussy x 0 14 
Gershwin x x 5 
Tschaikowsky x x 7 
Chopin x 12 9 
Verdi x 25 10 


In this table the first ten in each list are presented ; 
along with these are the comparable ranks in the other 
lists The x's mean that the person in question either 
did not appear or was mentioned but very briefly. All 
but one musicologist placed Bach on his list The col- 
lege students agreed among themselves less well. (Any 
one wishing a copy of the complete tabulation of the 
ballots given by the musicologists may receive one by 
writing to the present writer.) 
and college rankings (obtained by counting the 
ballots received for each historie personage) are 
offered. contrast the third 


Kor purposes of 


column of Table 1 is also given. 

Among the outstanding features of the above 
table are the following: the high regard with 
which the musicologists regard Palestrina, Haydn 
and Monteverde; and the college students, Gersh- 
win and Tschaikowsky. The two groups regard 
Wagener, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and Brahms 
quite highly. They disagree with the ratings of 
the Eneyclopedia mainly in their relatively high 


regard for Debussy and Chopin; the musicol- 
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ogists also regard Monteverde very highly and 
the college students, Gershwin, Tschaikowsky and 
Verdi; they both display a relatively low regard 
for Gluck and Weber; and the college group, 
Palestrina. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RESUME 

Whether or not we freely employ the term 
“eminence,” we imply it when we teach that cer- 
tain historic personages have contributed more to 
music than have others. Our opinions may or 
may not be valid. Be that as it may, it is of 
interest to eheck these ideologies or social stereo- 
types as they are expressed in encyclopedias and 
in the pooled ratings of music and lay groups. 

The present study was arbitrarily limited to 
two groups, musicologists and college students, 
and to one set of encyclopedias, the Ninth and 
Eleventh Editions of the Eneyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Somewhat would 
doubtless have emerged had other groups or 


divergent stereotypes 


encyclopedias (e.g., the more musical) been 


analyzed. The most striking change over the 
years covered in this study appears in the rise 
of J. S. Bach from tenth to first or second place. 
While Handel has suffered a corresponding loss 
of position, he is still highly regarded. Rossini 
is one who has tobogganed from a relatively high 
New names, Debussy and 
appearing. The “big 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner 


position of regard. 


Gershwin, are four” 


appear to be: Ase 
and Mozart. 
PauL R. Farnswortu 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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